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Aaticze I. 
The Hifiory of Great Biitain, from the firft Invafion of it by im 
Romans under Julius Cxfar. Written'on a new Plan. By 


Robert Henry, D.D. Vol. II. 4to. 11: 15, boards. Concluded. 
_ Cadel. 


AVING in our laft Review accompanied the author 
through the firft three chapters of this volume, we now 
proceed to that which treats of the learning in Great Britain, 
from the arrival of the Saxons to the Norman conqueft, In 
delineating this fubjeét, Dr. Henry has very properly fteered, 
the middle courfe between the brevity of genetal remarks and 
the prolixity of minute inveftigation.. . 

The hiftorian divides this dark and difmal “period into the 
feveral centuries which compofed it ; giving an account of the 
ftate of leatning, of the moft. learned men, and of the chief 
feminaries of learning in each of the divifions. 

_ The Romans no fooner abandoned provincial Britain; tha 

learning, which had been introduced by them. in the .end " 
the firft. century, began to decline. The. peaceful fciences 
could not be cultivated amidft she hoftile incurfions of the, 
northern inhabitants of the ifland; and the arrival of the 
Saxons, who were trained up in barbarifm, tended yet farther 
to diminifh the lights. of knowledge, which had not been 
totally extinguifhed by the domeftic Goths and Vandals of the 
country. The converfion of the Anglo-Saxons to Chriftian.” 
ity, however, in ‘the feventh century, Was an event which ; 
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promifed an aufpicious influence on learning, and accordingl¥Y 
fome glimmerings of fcience, though faint and of fhort du- 
ration, appeared after this epoch. Our author juftly affigns 
the fearcity of books as the caufe of the flow progrefs of learn- 
ing after this period. 

* One thing, fays he, that greatly retarded the progrefs of 
learning among the Englifh, and made the acquifition of li- 
terary knowledge extremely difficult in this century, was the 
prodigious fearcity of books, which had been either carried 
away by the Romans, or fo entirely deftroyed by the Scots, 
Piés, and Saxons, that it is a little uncertain whether there 
was fo much as one book left in England before the arrival of 
Auguftin. Nor was this deficiency eafily fupplied, as there 
was a neceflity of bringing them all from foreign countries, 
and chiefly Rome, where they could not be procured. without 
great difficulty, and. a moft incredible expence. One example 
will be fufficient to give the reader fome idea of the price of 
books in England’in this century. Benedi& Bifcop, founder 
of the monaftery of Weremouth in Northumberland, made 
mo fewer thaa five journies to Rome to purchafe books, vef- 
fels, veftments, and other ornaments, for his monaftery; by 
which he colleéied a very valuable library ; for one book out of 
which, (a volume on cofmography), king Aldfred gave him an 
eftate of eight hides, or as much land as eight ploughs could 
Jabour. ‘This bargain was concluded by Benedi& with the 
king a little before his death, A.D. 690; and the book was 
delivered, and the eftate received by his fucceffor Abbot Ceol- 
fred. At this rate, none but kings, bithops, and abbots, 
could be pofleffed of any books; which is the reafon that there 
were then no fchools but in kings palaces, bifhops feats, or 
monafteries. This was alfo one reafon why learning was then 
wholly confined to princes, priefts, anda very few of the chief 
nobility.’ 

In tice eighth century, the two perfons moft diftinguifhed 
for learning were Tobias, bifhop of Rochefter, and the vene- 
rable Bede; after the death of whom, the love of fcience 
univerfally declined in the ifland, occafioned by the frequent 
civil wars, and the depredations of _the Danes. Towards 
the end of the fame century, flourifhed alfo the famous 
Alcuin, a native of England, who being fent on an ambafly 
by Offa, king of Mercia, to the emperor Charlemagne, this 


‘prince contracted fo great an efteem for him, that he folicited 


him to fettle in. his court, where he became his preceptor in 
the fciences, and was honoured with many fignal marks of 


the royal friendhip. 
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In this period, as our author obferves, the: divifion of the 
feven liberal arts and fciences into the trivium and guadridiitm 
took place. The former comprehended grammar, rhetorié, 
and logic; and the~latter mafic, arithmetic, geometry, and 
aftronomy, according to the barbarous diftich, 


Gramm. loquitur, Dia. vera docet, Rébet. verba colorat, 
Muff. canit, Ar. numerat, Geo, ponderat, 4f..colit attra. 


In the ninth century, a night of yet more profound dark- 
nefs almoft totally extinguifhed learning, when a noble ef- 
fort was made to revive it by the illuftrious Alfred. We thall 
prefent our readers with the author’s account of this event. 

‘ Alfred the Great appeared at a time, and in circumftances, 
the moft unfavourable that can be conceived for the acquifition 
of knowledge, being born when his country was involved in 
the moft profound darknefs, and deplorable confufion, when 
the fmall remains of feience that were left were wholly confined 
to cloifters, and learning was confidered rather as a reproach 
than an honour to a prince. Accordingly we find ‘that his 
education was totally neglected in this refpe&: and though he 
was carefully inftruéled in the art of hunting, in which he at- 
tained to great dexteritv, be was not taught to know ‘one let- 
ter from another till he was above twelve years of age; when 
a book was put into his hand by a kind of accident, rather 
than any formed defign. The queen, his mother, one day 
being in company with her four fons, of which Alfred was the 
youngeft, and having a book of Saxon ‘poems in her hand, 
beautifully written and illuminated, obferved, that the royal 
youths were charmed with the beauty of the book; upon 
which fhe faid,—** J will make a prefent of this’ book to’ him 
who fhall learn to read it fooneft.” Alfred immediately took 
fire, and. applied to learn to read with fuch ardour; that inta 
very little time he both read and repeated the poem to the 
queen, and received it for his reward. From ‘that moment 
e was feized with an infatiable thirft ‘for knowledge, ‘and 
ading and ftudy became his chief delight. But ftilh/heanet 
with great difficulties in the profecution of his ttudies for want 
of proper helps. ‘* I have heard him -(fays Afferias) lament 
it with many fighs, as the greateft misfortune of his lifé; that 
when he was young, and had leifure for ftudy, he could not 
find matters to inftru& him ; becaufe at that time there were 
few or none among the Weft-Saxons who had any learning, or 
could fo much as read with propriety and eafe.” For fome 
years before, and feveral years after his acceffion to the throne, 
he was fo inceffantly engaged in wars'againft the Danes, ‘and 
in other affairs of ftate, that he had buf little time for ftudy ; 
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but of that little he did not lofe a moment, carrying a book 
continually in his bofom, to which he applied whenever he had 
an opportunity. When he was advanced in life, and had re- 
ftored the tranquillity of his country by the fubmiffion of the 
Danes, he was fo far from relaxing, that he redoubled his ef- 
forts to improve his mind in knowledge, devoting a confider- 
able portion of his time to ftudy, and employing all his leifure- 
hours in reacing, or hearing others read. By this inceflant 
application to ftudy, this excellent prince became one of the 
greateft fcholars of the age in which he flourifhed. He is 


faid to have fpoken the Latin language with as much eafe. 


and fluency as his native tongue, and underftood, but-did.not 
fpeak Greek. He was an eloquent orator, an acute philofo- 
pher, an excellent hiftorian, mathematician, mufician, and 
architeét, and the prince of the Saxon poets. 

‘ Alfred did not profecute his ftudies with all this ardour 
merely as a private man, and for his own improvement only, 
but as a great prince, and for the improvement of his fubjeéts, 
whofe ignorance he viewed with much compaffion. Confcious 
that the revival of learning in a country where it was quite ex- 
tinét, was too arduous a tafk even for the greateft monarch, 
without affiftance, he was at great pains to find out learned 
men in other countries, whom he invited to fettle in his court 
and kingdom. ‘Thofe who accepted his invitations,- he re- 
ceived in the kindeft manner, treated with the moft engaging 


familiarity, and loaded with the greateft favours. Some of 


thefe learned men he kept about hisown perfon, as the com- 
panions of his ftudies, and to aflift him in the inftruction of his 
own fons, and of the fons of his nobility, who were educated 
with them in his palace ; while he ftationed others. of them in 
_thofe places where they might be moft ufeful.’ 
That feminaries might be provided for the education of 
“youth, this renowned monarch not only rebuilt the old mo- 
emafteries which had been deftroyed by the Danes, but alfo 
-ere&ted new ones, and in each of them inftituted a fchog 
: Thefe fehools, however, being. confined for the mott’part to 
the ufe of the clergy, had very little effe& either in improv- 
ing wie fciences, or diffufing the knowledge of them over the 
nation. For which reafon, this great prince formed the plan 
of a more extenfive and ufeful feminary, in which all the fci- 
ences then known fhould be publicly taught; and for this 
. purpofe he fixed upon the {pot where the univerfity of Oxford 
now ftands; a place which is related to have been the feat of 
‘learning, even before this period. Hither Alfred invited the 
moft learned men of the age to officiate in the capacity of 


teachers ; for the fupport of whom, and of the {cholars, with 
thae 
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that of the mafters and ftudents in the other fchools, he mu- 
nificently allotted one eighth part of his’ whole revenue. 

The noble ardour with which this liberal prince efpoufed 
the caufe of learning, brought it again into reputation through- 
out his dominions ; but this aufpicious period proved of fhort 
continuance: at the death of their royal patron the fciences 
once more languifhed, and in a few years became totally ex- 
ting. In this refpect, however, the fituation of England was 
not fingular: all Europe lay now involved in the profoundeft 
ignorance, and this difmal night of intelle€tual darknefs con- 
tinued to the end of the .tenth century; a period which has 
been emphatically denominated she age of kad, 

We fhall here extraé&t Dr. Henry’s judicious obfervations on 
the difficulties of acquiring learning i in thofe times. 

‘ That we may not entertain too contemptible aa opinion 
of our forefathers, who flourifhed in the benighted ages which 
we are now examining, it is neceflary to pay due attention to 
their unhappy eircumftances, To fay nothing of that con- 
tempt for letters which they derived from their anceftors, and 
of the almoft incefflant wars in which they were engaged, it 
was difficult, or rather impoffible, for any but the clergy, and 
a very few of the moft wealthy among the laity, to obtain the 
leaft fmattering of learning ; becaufe all the means of ac> 
quiring it were far beyond theirreach. It is impoffible to learn 
to read and write even our own native tongue, which is now 
hardly efteemed apart of learning, without books, mafters, 
and materials for writing ; but in thofe ages all thefe were fo 
extremely fcarce and dear, that none but great princes and 
wealthy prelates could procure them. We have already heard 
of a large eftate given by a king of Northumberland for a 
fingle volume; and the hiftory of the middle ages abounds 
with examples of that kind. How then was it poffible for 
perfons of a moderate fortune to procure fo much as one 
book, much lefs fuch a number of books as to make thelr 
learning to read an accomplifhment that would reward theig 


trouble? It was then as difficult to borrow books as to buy 


them. It is.a fufficient proof of this, that aking of France 
was obliged to depofit a confiderable quantity of plate, and ta 
get one of his nobility to join with him in a bond, under a 
high penalty, to return it, before he could procure the loan of 
one volume, which may now be purchafed for a few fhillings. 
Materials for writing were alfo very fcarce and dear, which 
made few perfons think of learning .that art, This was one 
reafon of the fcarcity of books; and that great eftates-were 
often transferred from one owner to another by a mere verbal 
agreement, and the delivery of earth and ftone, before wit- 
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neffes, without any written deed. Parchment, in particular, on 
which all their books were written, was fo difficult to be pro- 
cured, that many of the MSS of the middle ages which are itill 
preferved, appear to have been written on parchment from which 
fome former writing had been erafed. But if books and ma- 
terials for writing were in thofe ages fo fcarce, good matters, 
who were capable of teaching the fciences to any purpofe, were 
{till fcarcer, and more difficult to be procured. When there 
was not one man in England to the fouth of the Thames who 
underitood Latin, it was not poffible to learn that language, 
without fending for a teacher from fome foreign country. In 
thefe circumftances, can we be furprifed, that learning was fo 
imperfe&, and in fo few hands? The temple of fcience was 
then but a homely fabric, with few charms to allure worfhip- 
pers, and at the fame time furrounded with fteep and rugged 
precipices, which difcouraged thcir approach. When Alfred 
the Great formed the defign of rendering learning more ge- 
neral than it had formerly been, he never dreamed of extend- 
ing it to the common people, which he knew was quite im- 
praicable, but only obliged perfons of rank and fortune, by 
a law, to fend their fons to fchool ; and we have good reafon 
to believe, that this was efleemed a very hard law, and that it 
was not long obeyed, 

‘ Befides the great difficulty of procuring mafters who were 
capable of teaching the fciences, in the fimes we are now Con- 
fidering, the perplexing incommodious methods in which they 
were taught, rendered the acquifition of a moderate degree of 
knowledge a very tedious and laborious work. How difficult, 
for example, was the acquifition of arithmetic in this period, 
before the introdu€tion of the Arabian figures, when the 
teachers of this fcience had no other marks for numbers but 
the following feven letters of the Roman alphabet, MDCLXVI, 
or the twenty-feven letters of the Greek alphabet ? We are apt 
to be furprifed to hear Aldhelm, the moft learned and inge- 
nious man of the age in which he lived, {peaking of arith- 
metic as a fcience almoft exceeding the utmoft powers of the 
human mind, when we know that it is now acquired by every 
boy of a common capacity, with great eafe, and in a little 
time. But our furprife will ceafe, when we refle& on the 
great facility of exprefling and managing numbers by the help 
of the Arabian figures, which were then unknown, bat are 
now in common ufe.’ 

In the fifth chapter of the work, thé author treats of tHe 
arts in Great Britain, under the two divifions of the neceffary 
and ornamental claffes; the former of which compréhends 
hunting, pafturage, fifhing, and agriculture. The'ornamental 
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or fine arts, it may well be fuppofed, were cultivated with but 
little fuccefs in England during the period which is the fubje& 
of this volume: that of poetry, however, was much honoured. 
It appears, that the art of making glafs was introduced fo 
early as before the end of the feventh century, as was alfo that - 
of embroidery. 

. The fixth chapter contains the Hiftory of Commerce, Coin, 
and Shipping. ‘The commerce of Britain, which had been 
very flourifhing during the provincial ftate of the country, de- 
clined at the departure of the Romans, and it was not till al- 
moft two centuries after the arrival of the Saxons that it be- 
gan to revive, its progrefs, however, was extremely inter- 
rupted till the eftablifhment of the Englifh monarchy, when 
the communication between the feveral parts of South Britain 
was rendered more free and fecure. ‘The period when com- 
merce was firft reftored in any confiderable degree, was the 
reign of Alfred the Great, which, for its extraordinary influ- 
ence on the aggrandizement of the nation,«is fo glorious ia 
the annals of England. ‘To the end of the Saxon monarchy, 
flaves continued to form a valuable article of exportation. 

Dr. Henry delivers a particular account of the Anglo-Saxon 
money, which was diftinguifhed into two kinds, viz. money, 
properly fo called, and diving money; the latter of which con- 
fifted of flaves and cattle, whereon a certain value was fixed by 
law. It is not abfolutely certain at what time money began to 
be coined in the feveral kingdoms of the heptarchy, though it. 
probably was foon after their eftablifhment. 

The following i is a table of the Anglo-Saxon coins, with 
their weight in Troy grains, and value in the prefent money 
of Great Britain, 








Name. ; Troy Grains. ) Prefent Value. 
ls. d. qe 
The Pound, — 5 400 216 3 
The Mark, _— — 3600 117 9 
The Mancusof gold, — 56°: 7 og 
The Mancus of filver, — 675 7 O18 
‘The Ora, — — | 450 ° 4 8. 
The Greater Shilling, — biz jj y pe 
The Smaller Shilling .— go. rn f 
The Tnrimfaa — -— 07% 82 
The Penny and-Sceata, — 22% 2 3 
The Halfing, — — | i 1 14 
The Feorthling, —- — 52 3 
The Styca, a brafs coin, — | ' 1g 
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The feventh, or laft chapter in the volume contains an ac- 
count of the Manners, Virtues, Vices, Remarkable Cufioms, 
Language, Drefs, Diet, and Diverfions, of the People of Great: 
Britain, during the Period which is the Subject of the Hiftory. 

The curious reader will meet with much entertaining infor- 
mation in this mifcellaneous part of the work, which clearly 
evinces the great extent of the author’s refearches. Dr. Henry 
firft prefents us with a view of the Anglo-Saxons, whom he 
delineates chiefly under the following articles, namely, their 
perfons, longevity, genius, piety, fuperftition, fondnefs for 
pfalmody, their love of liberty, and valour. The Danes then 
pafs in review before him: of thefe he defcribes the martial 
ipicit, with its caafes and properties, the fondnefs of the Danes 
for a violent death, and for piratical expeditions, with their 
cruelty. He afterwards gives an account of the focial difpo- 
fitions of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes, and of their credulity 
and curiefity. The fubje&s of which he next treats are, the 
holpitality of the Anglo-Saxons, their chaftity and conjugal 
fidelity, their fondnefs for their families and relations, their 
vices, particularly murders, theft, perjury, bribery, tyranny, 
and oppreflion, with intemperance in eating and drinking, the 
modes of addrefs among the Anglo-Saxons and Danes, their 
refpectful behaviour to the fair fex, their ceremonies of mar- 
riage, methods of education, rites of fepulture, cuftoms in 
peace and war, the retinues and equipages of the great, &c. 

It will not, we prefume, be unacceptable to our readers, 
that we lay before them the author’s account of the martial 
fpirit of the Danes, as it unfolds the fprings of that. ferocity, 
end ardour for devaftation, which once rendered this people fo 
ormidable to maritime countries. 

‘ The Danes, who conftituted fo great a proportion of the 
inhabitants, and were for fome time the predominant people of 
England in this period, were of as bold, fearlefs, and intrepid 
a fpirit, as the Saxons had ever been, and rather more fierce 
and warlike. The hifteries of almoft all the other nations of 
Europe, as well as of the Englifi, in the eighth, ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries, contain the moft ample evidences of 
this fact. In that period the people of Scandinavia, compre- 
hending the kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
breathed nothing but war, and were animated with a moft 
aftonithing fpirit of enterprifé and adventure. By their nu- 
merous fleets, they rode triumphant in all the European feas, 
aod carried terror and defolation to the coafts of Germany, 
France, Spain, Italy, England, Scotland, and Ireland, to fay 
hothing of the Eaft, into which they alfo penetrated. The 
inhabitants of all thefe countries, efppetally of the fea-coatts, 
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lived in continual apprehenfions of thofe dreadful enemies 5 
and it made a part of their daily prayers to be preferved by 
Providence from their defirugtive vifits *. 

‘ Many things contributed to kindle this love, or rather 
rage, for war and martial atchievements, in the bofoms of 
the Scandinavians, in this period. They were Pagans; and 
thofe who were the objecis of their worfhip had been famous 
warriors, whofe favour, they imagined, could only be ob- 
tained by brave exploits in war. . Their admiffion into the halk 
of Odin, (the father of flaughter, the god of fire and defo- 
jJation), and all their future happinefs, they were taught to 
believe depended on the violence of their own death, and on 
the number of their enemies which they had flain in battle. 
This belief infpired them with a contempt of life, a fondnefs 
for a violent death, and a thirft for blood, which are happily 
unknown, and appear incredible in the prefent times +. Their 
education was no lefs martial in its fpirit gad tendency than 
their religion. Many of them were born jn fleets or camps 5; 
and the firft objects on which they fixed their eyes were arms, 
ftorms, battles, blood, and flaughter. Nurfed and brought 
up in the midft of thefe terrible obje€@ts, they by degrees be- 
came familiar, and at length delightful. Their childhood and 
their dawn of youth were wholly fpent in running, lgaping, 
climbing, fwimming, wreftling, boxing, fighting,. and fuch 
exercifes as hardened both their fouls and bodies, and dif- 
pofed and fitred them for the toils of war. . As foon as they’ 
began to lifp, they were taught to fing the exploits and vic- 
tories of their anceitors; their memories were ftored with no- 
thing but tales of warlike and piratical expeditions, of defeat- 
ing their enemies, burning cities, plundering provinces, and 
of the wealth and glory acquired by brave exploits. With fuch 
an education, it was no wonder that their youthful hearts foon 
began to beat high with martial ardour; and that they early 
became impatient to grafp the fword and {pear, and to mingle 
with their fathers, brothers, and companions, in the bloody 
conflict. This they alfo knew was the only road to riches, ho- 
nours, the {miles of the fair, and every thing that was dee 
firable. To all thefe motives to martial and piratical expe- 
ditions, arifing from religion and education, another, ftill 


—_— 


¢ * It was a petition in the litany of thofe times,“ A furore 
Normannorum libera nos, Domine.” 
‘ +——— Certe populi, quos defpicit Arttos, 
Felices errore fuo! quos ille, timorum 
Maximus, haud urget Jethi metus: inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona virisy animzque Capaces 
Mortis, et ignavum rediture parcere vitZ, Lucan, l.r." 
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more powerful, if poffible, was added, This was neceflity, 
occafioned by the barren ‘uncultivated ftate of their country 3 
which obliged them to feek for thofe provifions by piracy and 
plunder abroad, which they could: not find at home. The 
fituation of their country alfo, confifting of iflands, and of a 
great extent of fea-coaft on the continent, naturally led 
them to the ftudy of maritime affairs, which have a direét 
tendency to make men hardy and courageous, familiar with 
toils and dangers. All thefe motives co-operating, (which 
perhaps may never be again united), rendered the Danes 
of the middle ages a moft fearlefs, undaunted, and warlike 
people.’ 

To this volume is fubjoined a map of England according to 
the Saxon Chronicle ; which is followed by the Saxon names 
of the places delineated, in alphabetical order, with an ex- 
planation of their meaning, and their prefent Englifh names. 
The Appendix likewife contains a fpecimen of the moft ancient 
Anglo-Saxon laws, tranflated into Englifh ; a catalogue, La- 
tin and Englifh, of the works of venerable Bede ; with the Lord’s 
Prayer in the Anglo-Saxon and other kindred languages, de- 
rived from the ancient Gothic or Teutonic. 

We obferved of the firft volume of this work, that it was 
conducted upon a plan calculated to convey the fulleft inform- 
ation relating to the ftate and tranfaétions of the inhabitants 
of Britain in every period, that is poffible to be obtained from 
hiftory. The fame remark is equally applicable to the volume 
now before us, in which Dr. Henry continues to difcover fuch 
elaborate indoftry in his refearches, as mutt render this 
work a valuable repofitory of the fruits of hiftorical inveftiga- 
tion. With refpect to compofition, this volume is written in 
an eafy and unaffeéted ftyle; what blemifhes it contains are fo 
few, and of fo trivial a nature, that to mention them would 
betray rather a difpofition to cavil, than to promote refine- 
ment in literature. We fhall therefore conclude with expreff- 
ing a wifh, that Dr. Henry may perfevere in accomplithing 
this undertaking, with the fame indefatigable fpirit of ene 
quiry which he has hitherto manifefted. 





Jl, Four Introdu&ory LeGures in Natural Philofophy. samo. 24. 
.  fewed. Nourfe. ) 


F we are not miftaken, we are to afcribe this neat, little 
treatife on the firft and general principles of natural phi 
lofophy, to doétor Hugh Hamilton, F.R.S. Profeffor of Phi- 
lofophy in the Univerfity of Dublin, whofe excellent book on 
Conic Sections was reviewed in our lait Number, 
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The little book before us feems to be intended but as a% 
introdu€tion or beginning to a regular and complete courfe of 
natural philofophy, illuftrated with experiments to be read by 
this gentleman in his official capacity in the univerfity of Dub- 
fin, and probably to be printed and publifhed. And indeed 
the author has, in his former works, manifefted fo much jud ie 
ment in mathematical and philofophical learning, that it is 
probable whatever he writes on thefe fubje&s will be well re- 
ceived by the public. 

The contents of the four Le&tures, of which the work now 
before us confifis, are, I. *‘ Of the Rules of philofophifing, 
the effential Properties of Matter, and Laws of Motion. II. Of 
the feveral Kinds of Attraétion, and particularly of Cohefion, 
Il]. Of Gravity, or the Attraétion of Gravitation. IV. The 
Laws of Motion explained, and confirmed by Experiments.’ 

In the firft lefture, treating of the Rules of Philofophifing, 
&c. the author points out the excellence of the method firft 
propofed by fir Francis Bacon over the former methods, viz. 
the reafoning by analyfis, or from’ effe&s and experience to 
the natural caufes, and which was afterwards fo fuccefsfully 
ufed by fir Ifaac Newton in his numerous detections of the 
principles and laws of nature. 

In fpeaking of this the doétor fays, * As a knowledgeof the 
operations of nature, and their caufes, is not only entertaining 
to the mind, but capable of being ufefully applied to prac- 
tice, in providing for the eafe and convenience of life; it muft 
feem furprifing that natural philofophy fhould haye made fo 
very inconfiderable a progrefs in the world, as we find it had 
done about a century ago. This muft have been owing chiefly 
to the wrong methods by which it had been cultivated before 
that time. For, till then, philofophers did not pay a proper 
attention to experiments, but employed their fagacity in in- 
venting fyftems and contriving hypothefes, by which they 
might explain the operations of nature. They of latter times 
have more wifely chofen to build their philofophy on the folid 
foundation of fa&s and experience. The method which they 
happily purfued, confifts in making a number of accurate ex- 
periments and obfervations, and from thence colleéting what 
thofe powers and principles of motion are, which really obtain 
in nature ; and in explaining the phenomena, or natural ap- 
pearances, from thofe manifeft principles aflumed as caufes ; 
and in proving their explanations to be true ‘by thewing, 
from mathematical reafoning, that the caufes affigned ‘are 
adequate to the effets afcribed to them. Thefe differen 

methods of philofophifing, as one might reafonably e 2 
were attended with very different fuccels, The former only 
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amufed the world with conje€tures and philofophical FORMA NEM 
the latter enlightened it by valuable difcoveries. 

* The firft who infifted on the neceflity of ufing this auael 
for promoting natural knowledge was fir Francis Bacon, who 
flourifhed about the beginning of the laft century, and may 
juftly be reckoned the founder of experimental philofophy, 
This great man, having taken an accurate and comprehen- 
five view of the ftate of learning as it then ftood, foon per- 
ceived the emptineis of the philofophy that had fo long pre- 
vailed, which he fays had been produced merely by the con- 
fidence of a few men, and received and admired only through 
the indolence and inattention of the reft. And therefore, in 
his admirable Treatife on the Advancement of Learning, he 
propofes, that men fhould lay afide all former hypothefes, and 
endeavour to raife a new ftru€ture of philofophy, not founded 
on uncertain opinions and fpecious conjeétures, but on truth 
and experience. The advantages, that might be expected by 
purfuing this method, he fet forth in fo ftrong a light, that 
his plan was immediately approved of and adopted by the 
Jearned in al] parts of Europe, and fince that time feveral men 
of great abilities, and particularly the famous fir Ifaac Newton, 
have cultivated natural philo/ophy according to his fcheme, and 
enriched it with more important difcoveries, than all the fore- 
going ages can boalt of. To give fome account of thefe dif- 
coveries, and to exhibit the experiments by which they are 
confirmed, is to be the bufinefs of the following LeGures.’ 

This Lecture alfo enumerates the effential or chief properties 
of matter, as alfo the laws of motion, with the definitions of 
motion, velocity, momentum, &c. which are here clearly ex- 
plained and illuftrated. In this Le&ure, however, little or 
nothing new is to be found, it only enumerating and explain- 
ing fome principles before eftablifhed. 

But in the fecond Leéture, treating of the feveral kinds of 
aitradlion, and more particularly of cohefion, we meet with 
fome new, and, in our opinion, very ingenious and probable 
reafons for fome nautical phenomena, which the doétor has 
propofed, He fays ‘ The attraGtion between fluids and hard 
bodies will further appear from the following obfervations, 

‘ Water always rifes fomewhat about the fides of the veffel 
ju which it is contained, and if the vefiel be very narrow the 
furface of the water will be vifibly concave towards the middle. 
The fame thing will happen when mercury is contained in a 
veffel made of any metal that attraéts its particles more flrongly 
than they do each other; butin other veticls the mercury wil 
be deprefled round the edges, and convex in the middle, its 


particles being more atraéted by each other than by the fides 
of 
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ef the veffel, Water rifes in the like manner round a glafs 
bubble that floats on its furface, and when the veffel is nar- 
row, a3 the water is concave towards the middle, it muft rife 
higheft between the bubble and the fide of the veffel-neareft 
to it; therefore the attraction of the water, being ftrongeft on 
that part of the bubble, will make it move towards the fide 
of the vefiel, which it will do with an accelerated motion. f 
know this has been afcribed to an attra&tion between the bubblé 
and the fide of the veffel, but that cannot be the cafe, for the 
bubble, when it floats freely on the water, will not be in thé 
leaft affefted by the attraction of a glafs tube, or any other 
body, though held almoft in contaét with it; but if the glafs 
tube be dipped in the water, the bubble will immediately run 
to it; which fhews that it is affected only by the attraction of 
the water, which then rifes betwecn it and the tube. Befides, 
if the veffel be filled till the water rifes a little above the edge; 
the bubble will quit the edge and move towards the middle, 
where the water is then higheft. And if two clean glafss 
bubbles float near each other, they will come together, be- 
caufe the water rifes higher between them than it does on 
their oppofite fides: but if the bubbles be greafed, fo that the 
water may not rife about them, they will not approach each 
other; for the attraction of the bubbles themfelves is too weak 
even at fmall diftances to bring them together, and overcome 
the refiftance they meet with in moving through the water; 
indeed when the floating bodies are very large, their attraétion 
may be able to overcome this refiftance ; and accordingly we 
find that large fhips floating near each other in a calm, are 
with difficulty kept from coming together. 

‘ All thefe phenomena, which are of the moft fimple kind, 
clearly point out a certain tendency in the minute partieles of 
matter to each other, and confequently prove the exiftence of 
fome force which muft ‘be the caufe of this tendency; and 
though we do not difcover the nature of this force, or its man- 
ner of ating, yet, having proved its exiftence, we may affume 
it as a natural principle of motion, and proceed from thence 
to explain other phenomena of a more complicated nature 
than thofe before mentioned. Thus we may on this principle 
account for the rifing of fluids in capillary tubes, and for other 
effeéts of the like kind. 

‘ When the orifice of a fmall glafs tube, open at both ends, 
ig dipped in water, the little ring or fmall annolar furface of 
giafs that lies on the infide of the tube, and juft over the ori. 
fice, will fitil draw up the water that lies immediately under 

‘it, and make it afcend into the tube, and every plate of wae 
tet 
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ter, as it is drawn in, will raife up that which lies above it, 
until the weight of the water raifed is able to counterbalance 
the force by which the attraing annulus endeavours to draw 
in more water: if the orifice of the tube be ¥, of an inch in 
diameter, the water will rife to the height ot about 2 of an 
inch, and then remain fufpended. The thin plate of water 
that lies juft over the loweft annulus, and every other plate of 
the elevated water, muft be drawn both upwards and down- 
wards with equal forces, becaufe it has equal attraéting fur- 
faces above and below it, and therefore the whole column of 
elevated water, which lies above the loweft annulus, being 
drawn equally in oppofite directions, may be confidered as not 
at all affected by the attraflion of the glafs, and muft prefs 
with its whole weight on the water which is retained at the 
orifice of the tube, by the force of that loweft annulus that 
has no other furface below it to counteraé its attraction. 

‘ From this way of reafoning, it feems evident, that the 
afcent and fufpenfion of water in thefe tubes are entirely ow- 
ing to the aétion of the very loweft glafs annulus that lies juf 
over the orifice, and not to that of the annulus which lies over 
the elevated water, or of any other part of the internal furface 
of the tube, as hitherto has been imagined. However, as 
what I have advanced is contrary to the received opinion, it 
may be neceffary to confirm it by the following experiment. 

“ When the water has afcended into a fimall glafs tube, take 
it up, wipe off the drop that hangs at the end of it, and in- 
vert the tube; the fmall column of included water, being 
then drawn equally by the glafs in oppofite direétions, will de- 
fcend by its own weight, and not ftop till it arrives at the other 
orifice ; which fhews that the force which keeps it fufpended 
lies therey And if, while the included column is defcending, 
the loweft end of the tube be dipped in water and taken up, a 
{mall plate of water will be retained at its orifice, and the in- 
cluded column will remain fufpended; now this column of 
water muft, by means of the intermediate air, prefs with its 
whole weight on the fmall plate of water at the orifice, and 
this plate can be retained there by no other force than the at- 
traGtion of the glafs annulus that lies juft within the orifice of 
the tube: and therefore it appears that this attraction alone is 
fufficient to fultain, and, confequently, to raife all the water 
that feems fpontaneoully to afcend-into a glafs tube. 

‘ This attracting annular furface on the infide of the tube, 
is of a very {mall breadth, becaufe the a@ion of the glafs ex- 
tends to but a very fmall diftance, and as it is of the fame 


breadth in different tubes, its quantity, or the number of at- 
trading 
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tra&ting particles, muft be proportional to the diameter of the 
tube ; confequently, in cylindrical tubes, the quantities of 
water raifed muft be as their diameters ; and therefore the al- 
titudes of the cylindrical columns of water raifed -will be in« 
verfely as their diameters ; becaufe when cylinders are to each 
other as their diameters, they muft have their heights inverfely 
proportional to their diameters; and this is the reafon why 
waters rife higher in narrow tubes than in wide ones. But 
having meafured, as accurately as 1 could, the diameters of 
feveral tubes and the heights to which the fame fluid rofe in 
each, I found in a great many trials that thefe heights were 
not exaétly in the inverfe proportion of the diameters, for in 
the narrow tubes the fluid always rofe higher than it fhould do 
according to that proportion. 

* And indeed there feems to be a plain reafon for this, for 
in narrow tubes the oppofite attraGting particles, being clofer 
together, act more in conjunétion in drawing up the fluid, 
and being alfo nearer to the middle parts of the fluid, they 
muft on that account aé more forcibly in raifing and fuftain- 
ing it.’ 

In the third Le€ture, treating of gravity or the attradtion of 
gravitation, its nature and laws are fhewn in many inftances 
of bodies on or near the earth; -alfo the laws that obtain at 
diftances within or below the earth’s furface, and thofe with- 
out or above the fame, together with the velocities of. falling 
bodies, and fpaces fallen by means of this attra@ion. It is 
then thewn to obtain, in general, in the great bodies or plas 
nets in the univerfe ; that they gravitate towards the fun and 
each other in the fame manner, and by the fame laws; that 
by this fimple means all the planets and cemets are preferved 
in their motions round the fun; that hence are accounted for 
the tides of the ocean, the retrogreflion of the equinoétial 
points, and all the #rregularities of the moon’s motions, or 
more properly indeed the regularities of her laws, as the is 
there moft regular when feemingly moft irregular, i. e.. moft 
fully evincing a perfect conformity to the laws of gravity, 
or general laws of matter when her motions are moft irregue 
lar, becaufe that the irregularities of her motions are produced 
by the various attractions of the feveral other planets. Here 
the author takes occafion to celebrate the memory of Sir [faac 
Newton, who difcovered and explained this general law of 
matter ; and thence afcends to a devout and philofophical ad- 
miration of the wifdom of the Deity in fo wile a contiivance, 

In the fourth and ltaft Lecture, the author very naturally ap- 


plies the forces of attraftion and repulfion, as before delivered, 
to 
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to the explaining of the motions of bodies as regulated ac4 


cording to the laws laid down in the firft Le@ture ; and in a 
clear and eafy manner, teaches the compofition and fefolution 
of forces, with the laws of percutient bodies, and illuftrates 
the whole by very natural experiments: 


—— 





III. Science Improved; or, The T, heory of the Univerfe. Compre 
binding a Rational Syfiem of the moft ufe eful as well as entertain- 
ing Parts of Natural and Experimental Philofopby. Embellifoed 
ewith Copper-Plates, on a new invented moveable Conffru@ion: 
By Thomas Harrington. 470, 75. 6d. Crowder. 


ih is fomewhat unlucky that, of the name and furname 
~ which, as on many other modern pieces, are impofed on 
this work, neither of them fhould happen to exprefs the fub- 
ject it treats of; for it is not eafy to guefs what particu- 
lar fubje& is meant by Science Improved, nor by The Theory 
of the Uniwerfe; nay, the reader will be apt to doubt of 
the propriety of ufing the word Theory here, as the applica- 
tion of the words Theory and Pra@ice is properly to, fome 
Art or Science, neither of which we apprehend the Univerfe 
to be. Nor is the author more lucky in attempting to clear 
the obfcurity of the title, by telling us it comprehends a 
rational fy{ftem of the moft ufeful as well as entertaining parts 
of natural and experimental philofophy ; for here we found 
ourfelves much miftaken ; inftead of meeting with thefe fub- 
jects, we have drudged through 174 quarto pages, contain- 
ing only fome aukward geographical and aftronomical defcrip- 
tions and principles, interfperfed with long and numerous ex- 
traéis from» poems, enthufiaftic addreffes to the Deity, and. 
bombaft mnmeaning theological declamations. We are of 
opinion too, that the new invented. method Of émbellifoments is 
fome centuries old; but, notwithftanding, we cannot conceive 
how they can be calculated to explain the oceu/t (the unknown, 
or undifcoverable) properties of nature. Our author, how- 
ever, is not fo much to blame for having failed in the proper 
title af his boek,-as at firft fight would appear, .inafmuch as 
almoft any name might be equally applicable to it. 

The author has taken the liberty, we apprehend, to infcribe 
his compofition to the prince of Wales, and begins by telling 
his royal highnefs that * The following treatife lays claim to 
his royal protection ;? and why ?—for it is written on a fubject 
which princes fhould have moft at heart—‘ Tue Improvement 
or SCIENCE,’ 
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Were we even ‘to grant that the * fubje& which ptinces . 
fhould have moft at heart, is the Improvement of Science,’ yet «. 
we ought not to acquiefce in the conclufion that therefore eyery 
treatife either on fcience or on its improvement, merits royal 
protection. That which now lies before us is certainly an ek 
ception from fuch a claim. 

Befides the jumble and confufion obfervable throughout this 
piece, the author frequently ufes many technical terms belongs 
ing to the mathematics, which, being without explanation, are. 
unintelligible to thofe readers for whom he profeffes to writes 
Add to this the many inftances of falfe grammar, the vfing’ 
of words without meaning, or in a fenfe often different from 
their common acceptation. For all thefe reafons we are appre- 
henfive that little inftruGion will be derived from this work ¢ 

. and that fuch as read it will form a very ¢ifferent opinion of 
its merit from that which the author entertains; whofe va- 
nity appears to be excéffive, and is equalled. only by his igno- 
rance, Ow 

As it would be almoft an endlefs tafk to remark on every 
reprehenfible part of this book, page by page, and fentence 
by fentence, we fhall felect two or three extracts, from which 
the reader may judge of the volume, 

*« A God, therefore a Providence, was an argument of the 
ftoics, the univerfal harmony of things fhews that they are all 
formed by the Deity and under his direétion, Tbe mutual 
gravitation or attraGions of all bodies which is net effential to 
matter, is a proof that an immaterial living wind informs and 
a€tuates the dead marter, and fupports the frame of the world.’— 

‘ Let us now contemplate a little on this grand profpea 
which the benevolent Creator prefents before us during the 


folemn filence and fhade of night. | 








‘ Night opes the nobleft fcenes, atid fhades on awe; 
Which gives thofe venerable fcenes full weight, | 
And deep reception in th’ intended heart,’ 


« The luminaries of heaven fhine forth with fuch majef- 
tic pomp, and form a glotious fpectacle to the eye. To 
the philofophic and comtemplative mind they appear ftill more 
wonderful, and afford a delightful fubject of fpeculation. The 
vulgar look upon the ftars as nothing more than a multitude of 
bright fpangles dropt over the ztherial blue ; sAcy have no higher 
notions of thefe fine appearances than that they are fo many 
golden. ftuds, with which the empyrean arch is decorated. 
But fiuaious minas that carry a more accurate and {tri& enquiry 
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amongft the celeftial bodies, bring back advice of a moft afto- 
nithing import. 


«* The more our fpirits are enlarg’d on earth, 
The deeper draughts fhall they receive of heaven.” Youne. 


« Let us recolleé&t thefe moft ftupendous difcoveries, and let 
the unlearned remember, that the feene ewe here difplay is the 
workmanfhip of that incomprehenfible Being, who is perfec . 
in knowledge and mighty in power, whofe name, whofe na- 
ture, and whofe operations are great and marvellous, who 
fammons into being with equal eafe, a fingle grain, or ten 
thoufand worlds.’ 


* Here grace with harmony allied 
And wifdom ftrike on every fide ; 
——Alas! to Clody thefe unknown, 
For wond’rous wifdom’s all his own. 
In nature nothing he furveys, 

That aétuates his foul to praife. 

In vain the planets run their courfe, 
Obedient to impulfive force ; 

‘Th’ excentric comets far and wide, 
Purfue the fame unerring guide ; 

In vain defcribes their vary’d race, 

In equal times and equal fpace; 

In vain thro’ microfcopic eyes, 
Innumerable wonders rife, 

On the green leaf whole nations crawl, 
And myriads perifh in its fall ; 

Ah me! what bears the barren mind ? 
What beauty can ef@@ the blind ?? 


From the above fpecimens of his poetry, and from the 
following one of his judgment in mathematics or philofophy, 
the reader may be apt to form nearly fimilar opinions of his 
fkill in both. 

* They divided the fun’s path into twelve equal parts, or 
collefions of ttars, which they called conftellations: thus dur 
Chaldeans took two copper veffels, both uncovered; one of 
them pierced at the bottom, the other not: having ftopped 
the hole of the former, they filled it with water, and placed it 
fo, that, at the turning of acock, the water might difcharge 
itfelf into the latter. After this they obferved on that part of 
the heavens, which the fun annually traces, the rifing of a 
ftar, remarkable for either magnitude or brightnefs ; and, the 
inftant it appeared on the horizon, they began to difcharge the 
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water cofitained in the upper veffel, letting it ran the remainder 
of all that night, the day following; and to the very moment 
that the fame ftar, returning to the eaft, appeared again. ‘The 
inftant it was difcovered they remove@ the under vefiel, and 
threw away the water remaining in the upper. 

* The obfervers were certain, that they had the whole re- 
volution of the heavens between the time of the firft and fe- 
cond rifing of the ftar: wherefore the water, which had emp- 


. tied itfelf into the under veffel, during that fpace, afforded 


them an exaét method to meafure the time of one revolution 
of the heavens, and to divide this fpace into twelve egual parts ; 
tor, by dividing this water into twelve fuch, they were certain 
to have the revolution of the t2th part of the heavens, in 
running off this 12th part of the water; wherefore they di- 
vided the water of the under veffel into twelve parts, exadly 
equal, and prepared two fmaller veffels, each capable of re- 
ceiving and containing one of thofe parts complete, and no 
more. They then threw the whole quantity of water once 


more into the large veflel, keeping the cock fhut ; after which 


they placed one of thefe fmaller veficls under the cock, and 
the other near it, to fucceed to its place when the firft wag 
filled. 

‘ Having made thefe preparations the following night, they 
obferved that part of the heavens, towards which they had 
long remarked that the fun, moon, and planets dire&ed their 
courfe, and waited the rifing of the conftellation, fince named 
Aries, or the Ram. The moment the ram appeared, and that 
they faw his ftar arife, they let the water run into the fmaller 
veflel, which, when it was full, they tock away, and. poured 
out, putting, that inftant, another in its place. ‘They ob- 
ferved with great exadtnefs, and fo as to remember, all the 
ftars that arofe during the time the veffel was filling ; and this 
part of heaven was terminated in their obfervation, by the 
itar which laft appeared in the horizon, the moment the mea- 
fure was exadily filled; fo that, allowing time fof thefe two 
fmall veffels to be alternately filled to the brims, each of them 
three times in the fpace of the night, they, by this method, 
had one half of the fun’s rout, the exad half of the heaven ite 
felf; and this half, divided into fix equal parts, of which they 
could fhew and diftinguifh the éeginning, middle, and end, by 
fuch ftars as are eafy to be known again, either by their imag 
nitude, number, or difpofition. As to the other half of the - 
heaveris, and the other fix conftellations, which the tua_paffes 
through, they were obliged to refer their obfervations to an- 
other teafon.’ 
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Now the reporters and believers of fuch fictions as this muft 
be very ignorant of mathematics and philofophy ; for every 
philofopher knows that in the fame time neither would the 
fame quantity of water run out as at firft when more than it- 
felf was put in, nor will any two of the twelve equal parts run 
out in equal times; for the velocity always depending on. the 
different heights of the furface above the bottom, the higher 
the furiace is, the velecity being the greater, the whole 
quantity will be longer in rnnning cut the fecond time than 
it wes at firft «hen more water was above it, and of courfe the 
furface higher; and in lke manner the feveral fucceeding 
equal pacis will always be a longer time in iffuing than the 
preceding ones, 

Upon the whole, this writer appears to be one of thofe vo- 
Jatile ycung men who, having fkimmed over fome flight tra@s, 
an:! being infeed with the itch of writing, as is generally the 
cafe with novices, fwells, and fancying himfelf mighty fall, 
haflily difgorges his crudites full in our faces. 


** A little learning is a dang’rous thing ; 
Diink deep, or tafte not the Pierian fpring : 
‘here thallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely fobers us again.” 


We have no inclination to difcourage young writers who 
deliver their {cntiments with modefty ; but, on the contrary, 
when thy difover a great defeé of abiliies, the duty which 
we owe io the public obliges us to treat them with impar- 
tiality and freedom. And as our author tells us, that he 
has in the prefs a fipplement to the work now before us, 
and which he entitles Sctence Jnp oved; or, a Mopern Theory 
of the Univerfe; we would defire of him, as well in pity to him- 
felf, as in mercy to the groai.ing prefs, if he has none for us, 
to defift from the profecuiion of his dcfign. 





}V. 4 New Syfem, or, an Analyfis of Antient Mythology: Wheree 
in an Aitimpt iy maae to dvsft Tracttion of Fatle; and to reduce 
the Truih io it: ortzinal Partly. By facod Bryant. 2 Vols. 410. 
2/, 45. cards. bt i fly. 


PTCHE writings of Mofes.are valeabie on many accounts; but 

particulailvy, as they are the moft ancient remains of 
antiquity ;. as they carry with them.all the maiks of probability 
and truth, exclufive of their divine authority, and contain the 
enly authentic hiftury, which the world perhaps has ever fcen, 
of the creation and the primeval ages. 


Mole. 
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Mofes conduéted the Ifraelites out of Egypt about the year 
of the world 2453 *; 1495 years before the birth of Chrift. 
At that time, and for feveral centuries afterwards, there were 
no writers, or, however, no credible hiftorians, in any other 
nation. Sanchoniathon, as Suidas thinks, lived a confiderable 
‘time after the Trojan war. The records, which he is faid to 
have copied, are not worthy to be confidered in the light of true 
hiftory. Suppofing the fragments, which are extant under his 
name, to be genuine, they fvem to be nothing but tradition- 
ary fables, or pieces of mythol gy. Take the account which 
is given of this writer by Philo Biblius; ‘* It was the good for- 
tune of Sanchoniathon to light upon fome ancient Amonian 
records, which had been preferved in the inaermolt part of a 
temple, and known to very few. Upon this difcovery he ap- 
plied himfelf with great diligence to make himfelf matter of 
the contents ; and having, by divefting them of the Fase and 
ALLEGORY, with which they were obfcured, obtained his pur- 
pofe, he brought the whole to a conclufion ¢.” ‘The original 
records were fabulous and allegorical. It is therefore hardiy 
poffible to conceive how they could be the bafis of true hiltory. 
Manetho lived under Prolemy Piiladelphus, ant. Chr. 280; 
Berofus, about the fame time, under Antiochus Soter, or his 
fon Antiochus Theos, and not in the time of Moles, as fome 
have imagined. Homer flourifhed about 948 years before the 
Chriftian era; 233 years after the deftruction of Troy. Hefiod 
before Chrift 800. So'on and the feven wiie men wrote ia 
verfe f, 620. Till thofe days, as Sir faac Newton obferves, 
the Greeks wrote only in verfe; and while they did fo, there 
could be no chronology, vor any other hiftory, than fuch as 
was mixed with poetical fistions i'liny, in reckon.ng up the 
inventors of things, tells us, thar ‘* Pherecydes Syrius began 
to compofe difcourfes in profe, and Cadmus Milefius to write 
hiftory, in the reiga of Cyrus,” that is, ant. Chr. 542 years, 
In another place te fays, ** Cadmus Milefius was the frit. who 
wrote in profe ||” Herodotus flourificd abou: the year 441. 
Thucydides fifteen or twen y years afier Herodotus, 

There were then above 3590 years elapied fince the creation 
of the world, and, except ng the jewith hiftory, mo authenticy 





™ 7 


* In thefe chronological points we follow the computation of 
Helvicus, without enquiring whether it be accurate, or not. 

+ Enfebii Prep. Evang. lib.1. cap 9. 

t Plut. in vita Solonis.—AraZiwerns de pace @ailas exiOzcbas aosnrinus 
Diog. Laert. in vita Thalis. a Tl gah’ ae 

 Profam orationem condere Pherecydes Syrius inggituit, Cyra 
state: hiltoriam Cadmus Milcfius. Plin. Nat. Hift. vi. 56°—Cadmo, 
qui primus profam orationem condere initituit. 1b. v. 29. 
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records of any confequence exifting. It is generally allowed, 
that if we go beyond the Olympiads, ant. Chr. 774, we de- 
f{cend into a labyrinth, where every thing’ is involved in dark- 
nefs and confufion. It is only fince that famous period, that 
we begin to difcover fome little intervals of light. Here, acs 
cording to Varro, and other writers, the fabulous ages termi- 
nate, and the hiftorical times commence *. But we are per- 
fuaded, that the fabulous ages extend to a later period. 

Hiflorians, as well as poets, in treating of thofe early times, 
make up in fiSlion what they want in hiftorical information. 
Or, to ufe the beautiful illuftration of Plutarch, ‘‘ as geo- 
graphers thruft into the extremities of their maps thofe coun- 
tries, .which are unknown to them, at the fame time re- 
marking, that all beyond is hills of fand, and haunts of wild 
beafts, frozen feas, marfhes, and mountains, which are in- 
acceffible to human courage ar induftry ; fo when we pas, 
thofe periods of time, which may be defcribed with probabi- 
lity, and where hiftory may find firm footing in faé&, all is 
full of prodigy and fi€lion, the region of poets and fabulifts, 
wrapt up in clouds, and impenetrable darknefs +.” 

The Greeks, either out of ignorance miftook, or out of an 
affeGtion of being thought to have defcended fram fome di- 
vine original, induftrioufly concealed their genealogies, and 
obfcured their ancient hiftories with idle tales and poetical 
fidions. Ina courfe of years their hiftory was fo viiiated by 
the ftories of their gods, demigods, and heroes, that it became 
a mere fyftem of romance. 

* The mythology af Greece, fays the learned Mr. Bryant, 
is a vaft affemblage of obfcure traditions, which have been 
tranfmitted from the earlieft times. They were defcribed in 
hietoglyphics, and have been veiled in allegory: and the fame 
hiftory is often renewed under a different fyftem and arrange- 
ment. A great pert of this intelligence has been derived to 
vs from the poets; by which means it has been rendered fiill 
more extravagant and ftrange. We find the whole, like a 

rotefque picture, blazoned high, and glaring with colours, 
and filled with groups of fantaftic imagery, fuch as we fee 
upon an Indian fcreen ; where the eye is painfylly amufed ; 
but whence little can be obtained, which is fatisfaftory, and 





* Varro tria difcrimina temporum effe tradit. Primum, ab ho. 
minum principio ad catacly(mum priorem [{cil. Ogygis] quod, prop- 
ter ignorantiam, vocatur adj. Secundum, & cataclyfno priore 


ad Olympiadem primam. quod quia in ¢o multa fabulofa referuntur, 


e4ixey nominatur. Tertium, 2 prima Olympiade ad nos, quod di- 
Citur iscgxy, quia resin eo gelte veris biltoriis continentur. Cen- 
forin. de Die Natali, ¢. 23. i | 
 $ Plut.in vita T hefei. 
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of fervice. We muft, however, make this diftin@ion, that in 
the allegorical reprefentations of Greece there was always a 
covert meaning, though it may have efcaped our difcernment. 
In fhort, we muft look upon ancient mythology as being yet 
in a chaotic ftate; where the mind of man has been wearied 
with roaming over the crude confiftence without ever finding 
out one fpot, where it could repofe in fafety,’ 

Yet wild and fantaftic as this mythology may be, we muft 
acknowledge, that it has an admirable effeé in poetry, and is 
happily fuited to the genius of the epopea. The univerfe is 
thereby animated with an infinite variety of fupernatural be- 
ings, who carry on the epic action with amazing dignity and 
grandeur, affording the poet the moft furprifing, enchanting, 
and tremendous images. 

The generality of readers may be fatisfied with a fuperficial idea 
of this vifionary fyftem, and even adopt it ia the place of real 
hiftory ; but a philofopher will throw afide the veil of allegory 
and fiction, will ftrip the gods and heroes of their poetical em- 
bellifhments and difguifes, will endeavour to inveftigate the 
fources of error, and reduce every thing to plain hiftorical 
truth. 

The work, which is now the object of our confideration, is 
written with this view. The author’s defign is to give an ac- 
count of the firft ages, and of the great events, which hap- 
pened in the infancy of the world; to compare facred hiftory 
with profane; to rectify, as much as poffible,. what time has 
impaired ; to point out the origin of all the rites and myfte- 
ries of the Gentiles; to divelt mythology of every foreign 
and unmeaning ornament ; and to difplay the truth in its ge+ 
nuine fimplicity, 

¢ What I have to exhibit, fays the author, is in great meas 
fure new: and I fhall be obliged to run counter to many’re- 
ceived opinions, which length of iime, and general affent, 
have jn a manner rendered tacred. What is truly alarming, I 
fhall be found to differ not only from fome few hiftorians, as 
is the cafe in common centroverfy, but in fome degree from 
all; and this in refpe&t to many of the meft effential points, 
upon which hiftorical precifion has been thought to depend. 
My meaning is, that I muft fet afide many fuppofed fads, 
which have never been controverted: and difpute many events, 
which have not only been admitted as true; but hare been 
looked up to as certain cras, from whence other events were 
to be determined. Ai] our knowledge of Gentile hiltury muft 
either come through the hands of the Grecians; or of the 
Romans, who copied from thein | fliall therefore give a full 
account of the Helladian Greeks, as well as of the lanim, or 
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Jonians, in Afia: alfo of the Dorians, Leleges, and Pelafgi, 
What may appear very prefumptuous, I fhall deduce from 
their own hiftories many truths, with which they were totally 
unacquainted ; and give to them an original, which they cer- 
tainly did not know. ‘They have bequeathed to us noble ma- 
terials, of which it is time to make a ferious ufe. It was 
their misfortune not to know the value of the data, which 
they tranfmitted, nor the purport of their own intelli- 
gence, 

* It will be one part of my labour to treat of the Pheni- 
cians, whofe hiitory has been much miftaken ; alfo of the 
Scythians, whofe original has been hitherto a fecret. From 
fuch an elucidation many good confequences will, | hope, en- 
fue: as the Phenicians and Scythians have hitherto afforded 
the ufual place of retreat for ignorance to fhelter itfelf. It will 
therefore be my endeavour to fpecify and diftinguifh the vas 
rious people under thefe denominations ; of whom writers have 
fo generally, and inditcriminately fpoken. I fhall fay a great 
deal about the Ethiopians, as their hiftory has never been 
eompletely given: alfo of the Indi, and Indo-Scythe, who 
feem to have been little regarded. There will be an account 
exhibited of the Cimmerian, Hyperborean, and Amazonian 
nations, as well as of the people of Colchis: in which the re- 
ligion, rites, and original of thofe nations will be pointed out. 
1 know of no writer, who has written at large of the Cyclo- 
pians. Yet their hiltory is of great antiquity, and abounds 
with matter of confequence, I. thall therefore treat of them 
very fully, and at the fame time of the great works, which 
they performed; and fubjoin an account of the Leftrygons, 
Lamii, Sirens, as there is a clofe correfpondence between 
them. 

‘ As ir will be my bofinefs to abridge hiftory of every thing 
fuperfluous, and foreign ; I fhall be obliged to fet afide many 
ancient lawgivers, and princes, who were fuppofed to have 
formed republics, and to have founded kingdoms. I cannot 
acquiefce in the ftale legends of Deucalion of Theffaly, of 
Jnachus of Argos, and Aégiateus of Sicyon: nor in the long 
line of princes, who are derived from them. The fuppofed 
heroes of the firft ages in every country are equally fabulous, 
No fuch ccnquetis were ever atchieved, as are afciibed to 
Ofiris, Dionufus, and Sefoftris The hiitories of Hercules, 
and Perfeus, are equally void of truth. 1am conviriced, and 
hope I fhall fatisfaGorily prove, that Cadmus never brought 
Jetters to Greece : and that no tuch perfon exifted as the Gre- 
cians have defcribed. What I have faid about Sefoftris and 
Ofiris, will be repeated about Ninus, and Semiramis, two 
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perfonages, as ideal as the former. There never were fuch 
expeditions undertaken, nor conquefts.made, as are attributed 
to thefe princes: nor were any fuch empires conftituted, as 
are fuppofed to have been eftablifhed by them. I make as 
little account of the hiftories of Saturn, Janus, Pelops, Atlas, 
Dardanus, Minos of Crete, and Zoroafler of Bactria. - Yet 
fomethinz myflerious, and of moment, is concealed under 
thefe various-chara&ters: and the inveftigation of this latent - 
truth will be the principal part of my inquiry. In refpe& to 
Greece, I can afford credence to very few events, which were 
antecedent to the Olympiads. I cannot give the leaft affent 
to the ftory of Phryxus, and the Golden Fleece. It feems to me 
plain beyond doubt, that there were no fuch perfons as the 
Grecian Argonauts: and that the expedition of Jaion to Col- 
chis was a fable. 

‘ After having cleared my way, I fhall proceed to the 
fources, from whence the Grecians drew. I fhall give an ac- 
count of the Titans, and Titanic war, with the hiftory of the 
Cuthites and ancient Babylonians. This will be accompanied 
with the Gentile hiftory of the Deluge, the migration of man- 
kind from Shinar, and.the difperfion from Babel. The whole 
will be crowned with an account of ancient Egypt; wherein 
many circumftances of high confequence in chronology will be 
ftated. Inthe execution of the whole there will be brought 
many furprizing proofs in confirmation of the Mofaic account : 
and it will be found from repeated evidence, that every thing, 
which the divine hiftorian has tranfmitted, is moft aiflurediy 
true. And though the nations, who preferved memorials of © 
the Deluge, have not perhaps ftated. accurately the time of 
that event ; yet it will be found the grand epocha, to which 
they referred; the higheft point, to which they could 
afcend.’ 

In the courfe of this work a great deal is faid of the rites 
and cuftoms of the Amonians, of their towers, temples, and 

uratheia, where their worfhip was performed: thefe people 
were the defcendents of Ham. They called him Amon; and 
having, in procefs of time, raifed him to a divinity, they wor- 
fhipped him as the fun; and from this worfhip they were ftyled 
Amonians. Under this denomination, the author includes all 
the pofterity of Ham, whether they were Egyptians, or Sy- 
rians, of Phoenicia, or of Canaan. 

In refpe& to the names, which this people, in procefs - of 
time, conferred either upon the deities they worfhipped, or 
upon the cities which they founded, we fhall find them, he 
fays, to be generally made up of fome original terms for a 
‘bafis; fuch as Ham, Cham, and Chus: or elfe of the titles, 
with 
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with which thefe perfonages were honoured. Thefe were 
Thoth, Men or Menes, Ab, El, Aur, Ait, Ees or Ith, On, 
Bel, Cohen, Keren, Ad, Adon, Ob, Oph, Apha, Uch, Me- 
lech, Anac, Sar, Sama, Samaim, &c. 

Mr. Bryant enters into an etymological inveftigation of thefe 
titles, and of the common names by which places are diftin- 
guithed ; fuch as, Kir, Caer, Kiriath, Carta, Air, Col, Cala, 
Beth, Ai, Ain, Caph, Cephas, &c. Thefe terms he looks 
upon as fo many elements, whence moft names in ancient my- 
thology have been compounded ; and into which they may be 
eafily refolved: and the hiftory, with they are attended, will, 
he thinks, at all times, plainly point out and warrant the 
etymology. 

The following extra& will enable the reader to form a judge 
ment of our author’s method of analyfis, and of the pro- 
found learning which he has difplayed in his etymological en- 
quiries. 


‘HAM or CHAM. 


* The firft of the terms here fpecified is Ham; at dif- 
ferent times, and in different places, exprefled Cham, Chom, 
* Chamus. Many places were from him denominated Cham 
Ar, Cham Ur, Chomana, Comara, Camarina. Ham, by 
the Egyptians, was compounded Am On, Auoy and Aypore 
He is to be found under this name among many nations in the 
eaft; which was by the Greeks exprefled Amanus, and + 
Omanus. Ham, and Cham are words, which imply heat, 
and the confequences of heat; and from them many words in 
other languages, fuch as { Kavya, Caminus, Camera, were 
derived... Ham, as a Deity, was efteemed the § Sun: and his 
priefts were ftiled Chamin, Chaminim, and Chamerim. His 
name is often found compounded with other terms, as in 
Cham El, Cham Ees, Cam Ait: and'was in this manner con- 
ferred both on perfons and places. From hence Camillus, Ca. 
milla, Camella Sacra, Comates, Camifium, || Camirus Chem. 





‘ * Called alfo Chumus. Lilius Gyraldus {peaks of the Phenician — 
God Chumus. Syntag. 1. p 7. 

‘+ Of Amanus, and Omanus, fee Strabo. .L. 11. p. 779. and L. 
15. p. 1066. He calls the temple ‘lege Opave. 

‘ t Et Solem et calorem {MP Chammha vocant (Syri.) Selden 
de Diis Syris. Syntag. 2. c. 8. p. 247. 

§ The Sun in the Perfic language, Hama. Gale's Court of the 
Gentiles. V. 1. c. rt. p. 72. 

‘ || Camifene, Chamath, Chamane, Choma, Chom, Cuma, Ca- 
mz, Camclis, Cambalidus, Comopolis, Comara, &c. All thefeare 
either names of places, where the Amonians fettled ; or are terms, 
which nave a reference to their religion and worhhip. 
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mis, with numberlefs-other words, are derived. Chamma was 
the title of the hereditary * prieftefs of Diana: and the Pura- 
theia, where the rites of fire were carried on, were called 
Chamina, and Chaminim, whence came the Caminus of the 
Latines. They were facred hearths, on which was preferved 
a perpetual fire in honour of Cham. The idols of the Sun 
mere called by the fame + name: for it is faid of the good - 
king Jofiah, that they brake down the altars of Baalim in bis pre- 
fence; and the Chaminim (or images of Cham) shat were on bigh 
above them, be cut down. They were alfo ftiled Chamerim, as 
we learn from the prophet t Zephaniah: Ham was efteemed 
the Zeus of Greece, and Jupiter of Latium. § Aupss, 6 Zevss 
Agisoreacs. || Aupysy yar Aryurriot naaces: tov Ara. Plu- 
tarch fays, that of all the Egyptian names, which feemed to 
have any correfpondence with the Zeus of Greece, Amoun or 
Ammon was the moft peculiar, and adequate. He fpeaks of 
many people, who were of this opinion: Q Ezz de trav woa- 
Awy vouiCovray iS ‘tov wae AryuTtios ovoun Te Aiog eval Tov 
Apuxy, dmagayorrss nusis Aupova Acyoucr- From Egypt his 
name and worthip were brought into Greece; as indeed 
were the names of almoft all the Deities there worfhipped, 


** Sxedov SNe nas wavTa Ta ouvoaTa Toy Ocav e& Aryurre 
eanavls ¢¢ tnv “Eaaad a. Almoff ail the. names of the Gods in 
Greece were adventitious, having been brought sbither from Egypt.’ 


[ Lo be continued. } 


‘ * Plutarch. Amatorius. Vol. 2. p. 768. 

‘ + 2 Chron. c. 34. Vv. 4. Qeoy salacs Kaywuy wgocayogeusir. Plutarch, 
Ifis et Ofiris. Vol. 2. p. 374. 

‘ ¢ I will cut off the remnant of Baal from this place, and the name 
of the Chammerim with the priefs. Zephaniah. c. 1. v. 4. From 
hence we may in fome degree inter, who are meant by the Baalim. 

‘ § Hefychius, 

* || Herodotus. L, 2. c. 42. 

‘ Ham fub Jovis nomine in Africa diu cultus. Bochart. Geog. 
Sac. L. 1. c. 1. pe 5. | 

© Apspowva AiSueg Tov Ava meocayogtuucs, Ra: Brw Timwot’ Mat yag Rat Dascos ev 
Toig Aaxsdaironnose emiCarrwy net, 

Zev AiGung Aupewy, xegarndogs, xexdvbs Mayr. 
) Pindar. Pyth. Ode 4. v.28. Schol. 

‘ @ Plutarch. Ifis et Ofiris. Vol. 2. p. 354. Zeus was certainly, 
as thefe writers fay, a title given to Ham: yet it will be found ori- 
ginally to have belonged to his father ; for titles were not uniformly 
appropriated. 

‘ ** Herodotus. B.2. c. 49. Speaking afterwards of the people at 
Dodona, he fays, Xpgdve aorrw delerOovros, exvdcyro ex tng AiyurTs amne- 
five Tacvvouata ta Twv Sewv rev adrrwy, Asorre Bs icegoy wodrw EWVIOTO. C. $2- 
It was a long time before they had names for any of the Gods; and very 
late before they were acquainted with Dionufus; which Deity, as well 
as all the others, they received from Egypt, See alfo |. 2. ¢. 59" 
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V. Antiquities of England and Wales: being a Colleion of Views 
of the moft remarkable Ruins and antient. Buildings, accurately 
drawn on the Spot. Tovtach View is added an bifiorical Account 
of its Situation, when and by whom built, with every intereft- 
ing Circumftance relating thereto. Colle&ed from the beft Au- 
thorities. By Francis Grofe, Ef. F. 4.8, Vol. Il. gto. 
2/..6s. boards. Hooper. 


A Pout fix months ago we gave an account of the firft vo- 

lume * of this very interelting work, which contains a 
more faithful and minute detail of the antiquities of South 
Britain, than any book that has hitherto been publifhed ; with 
the additional advantage of being embellifhed with accurate 
plates. It affords us pleafure to find that Mr. Grofe proceeds 
with fo much alacrity‘in the completion of his laudable de- 
fign, of his further progrefs in which we fhall now lay an ab- 
firaét before our readers. 

The firft article that occurs is Fountain’s Abbey, Yorkthire. 
This abbey appears to have been endowed with many privileges 
and immunities, granted by the pope and different kings. 
The time of its foundation is not mentioned, but it is at leaft 
as old as the time of Henry I. 

St. Mary and All Saints College; Maidftone, Kent. Stands 
on the eaftern bank of the river Medway, a little fouth of the 
parifh church, and was built by archbifhop Courtney, in the 
time of king Richard II. 

‘The monaftery of St. Agatha, near Richmond, Yorkthire. 
Situated in the village of Eaftby ; it is faid to have been found- 
ed by Roaldus, conftable of Richmond Caftle, in the year 1151. 

Bolton Priory, in Craven, Yorkfhire. This priory is re- 
lated to have been built by William de Mechines, grandfon to 
the king of Scotlan¢, and Cecilia de Romelli, his wife, in 
3126, on the death of their fon, who was drowned in attempt- 
ing to lead a greyhound over a brook, which from its narrow. 
nefs was Called the Strides. 

Oxford Caftle, Oxfordfhire. Built in the year 1071, by 
Robert de Oilley, a Norman, to whom William the Conqueror 
grauted a confiderable eftate in this county. 

Cafile Acre, or Eaftacre monaftery, Norfolk Founded in 
the year 1085, by William de Warren, the firft earl of Surrey, 
and Gundred his wife, after their return from a pilgrimage to 
Rome. 

Coverham Abbey, in Coverdale, near Middleham, Yorkhhire, 
Stancs on the north fide of the brook of Cover, in a folitary 


* See Crit. Rev. vol. xxxvi.e p. 395, 263. 
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fituation. It is faid to have been built about the end of the. 
twelfth century. : 

The bithop of Winchefter’s houfe at Waltham, Hamphfhire. 
The time of its foundation is.unknown. This was the fa- 
vourite refidence of William of Wykeham,. bifhop cf Win- 
chefter, fo much celebrated for his {Kill in archite€ture. Here 
he died, Sept. 27, 1404. . 

The Old Church in Dover Caftle, Kent. The tower at 
the weft end of this building is fuppofed to be of Roman con- 
itruétion, and to have ferved as a fpecula, or watch tower, 

The Eaft-Gate, Southampton. Suppofed to have been 
built about the year 1338. The author obferves, that it is 
remarkable for the fingularity of its form, and not much lefs 
for the abfurdity of its conitru€ion, confidered as the gate of 
a fortified town. ; ! : 

The South Gate and Tower, Southampton, Said to be 
built by king Henry VIII. in the year 1542. , 

Lambeth Palace, Surry. Lambeth, in the time of the 
Saxons is faid to have been a royal manor. It was given by 
Edward the Confeffor to the bifhop and church of Rochefter, 
but refumed by the crown at the Norman conqueft, till Wil- 
liam Rufus reitored it to the church of Rochefter, in which 
the property of it remained to the year 1:97, when it was 
exchanged with Hubert Walter, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
for the manor of Darent in Kent, with the church and the 
chapel of Helles, and a fheep-walk, called Etmerth in Clive. 
The palace of Lambeth is faid to have been built by archbi- 
fhop Boniface, foon after the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. . 

Farnham Caftle, Surry. One of the manfions of the bifhop 
of Winchefter, and built by Henry de Blois, brother of king 
Stephen, and bifhop of that fee. | 

Mother Ludlam’s Hole, near Farnham, Surry. We fhall 
prefent our readers with the author’s account of this article. 

‘ Mother Ludlam’s Hole lies half way down the weft fide of # 
fandy hill, covered with wood, towards the fouthernmoft end of 
Moor Park, and is near three miles fouth of Farnham, and about 
a quartcr of a mile north eaft of the ruins of Waverley Abbey, 
which were, when ftanding, vifible from it. Moor Park, though 
{mall, affords feveral {cenes, moft beautifully wild and romantic, 

‘ This cavern feems to have been originally the work of Nature, 
formed bya rill of water, which probably forced itfelf a kind of 
channel, 2fterwards enlarged by art. At the entrance it is about 
eight feet high, and fourteen or fifteen broad, but décreafes in 
height and breadth till, it becomes fo low, as to be paflable only by 
perfons crawling on their hands and knees: farther on it is faid 


to heighten. Its depth is undoubtedly confiderable, but much ex- 
aggerated by the fabulous reports of the common people. It does 
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not go ftreight forwards, but at fome diftance from the entrance 
turns towards the left hand, or north. 

* The bottom is paved, and the wideft part feparated by a marble 
frame, with a paflage for a {mall ftream of clear water, which rifing 
within, is conducted by a marble trough through the center of the 

avement into a circular bafon of the fame materials, having ax 
iron ladle chained to it, for the convenience of drinking. From 
hence it is carried out by other troughs to the declivity of the hill, 
where falling down feven fteps, it is cotle&ted in a fmall refervoir. 
Four ftone benches placed two on each fide, feem to invite the vi- 
fitor to that meditation, for which this place is fo admirably cal- 
culated. The gloomy and uncertain depth of the receding grotto, 
the gentle murmurs of -the rill, and the bequty of the profpett,: 
feen through the dark arched entrance, thag ed with weeds and 
the roots of trees, all confpire to excite flemo contemplation, 
and to fill the foul with a rapturous admiration of the works of the 
Great Creator. 

‘ This place derives its name from a popular ftory, whieh makes 
it formerly the refidence of a white witch, called mother Ludlam, or 
Ludlow; not one of thofe malevolent beings mentioned in the 
Dzmonologie, a repetition of whofe pranks, as chronicled by 
Glanvil, Baxter, and Cotton Mather, ereéts the hair, and clofes 
the circle of the liftening ruftics round the village fire. This old 
lady neither killed hogs, rode on broom ftaves, nor made children 
vomit nails and crooked pins; crimes for which many an old wo- 
man has been fentenced to death by judges, who, however they may 
be vilified in this fceptical age, thereby, certainly cleared themfelves 
from the imputation of being either wizards or €onjurors. 

‘ On the contrary, mother Ludlam, inftead of injuring, wher 
properly invoked, kindly affifted her poor neighbours in their ne~’ 
ceffities, by lending them fuch culinary utenfils and houfehold fur- 
niture as they wanted for particular occafions. 

¢ The bufinefs was thus tranfacted, the petitioner went into the 
cave at midnight, turned three times round, and thrice repeated 
aloud, Pray, good mother Ludlam, lend me fuch a thing (naming 
the utenfil) and I will return it within two days. He or the then 
retired, and coming again early the next morning, found at the 
entrance the requefted moveable. This intercourfe continued 2 
long time, till once, a perfon not returning a large cauldron, acs 
cording to the ftipulated time, madam rye Be was fo irritated at 
this want of punctuality, that the refufed to take it back when af- 
terwards left inthe cavern; and from that time to this, has not ac- 
commodated any one with the moft trifling loan. ‘Fhe ftory adds, 
that the cauldron was carried to Waverley Abbey, and after the 
diffolution of that monaftery, depofited in‘Frenfham church. 

* In faét, a monftrous cauldron was kept in the veltry of that 
church, according to Salmon, who feems to hint, that fome fuch 
ridiculous ory was told concerning it as that above récited.’ 


Leeds Caftle; Kent, ftands about three miles and a half 
fouth-eaft of Maidftone; was founded about the year 857, by 
Ledian, a Saxon, chief counfellor to king Ethelbert II. Ie 
was afterwards deftroyed by the Danes, and rebuilt in the 
eleventh century. | | 

Lewes Priory, Suffex. The firft and principal houfe of the 
Cluniac order in England, and founded in the old church of 
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St. Pancrace, A.D. 1078; by-earl William de Warrena; and 
the lady Gundreda, his wife. 

Weft Malling Abbey, Kent. Built for the ufe of Benedidine 
nuns, in the time of William Rufus. 

The Caftle of Afhby de la Zouch, Leicefterfhire. Situated 
in the hundred of Weft Gofcote, near the north-weft extre- 
mity of the county. 

Chepftowe Caftle, Monmoaththire, called Kafwent, or Ca- 
ftelk Gwent. Stands on a high rock, wafhed by the river 
Wye, near its influx into the Severn, over which there isa 
wooden bridge feventy feet high, the tide rifing fometimes: 
fixty feet, By whom it was built is unknown, 

The priory of Davyngton, near Faverfham, Kent. Said:to 
have been founded by Henry IL 

The Great Hall of the archbifhop’s palace, Canterbury, 
Built by archbifhop Langton foon after the Norman conquefk, | 
This hall meafured in length eighty-three feet, and in breadsh 
fixty-eight. The greateft part of. it.is now demolithed, 

Middleham Cafile, Yorkthire. Founded about the) year: 
1190, by Robert, grandfon of Ribald, younger brother. to 
Alan, earl of Brittany. 

Edgar’s Tower, Worcefter. Suppofed to have. been built. i in 
the time of Ethelred II. 

The antient Crypt in Guildford, Surry. By whom, or for; 
what purpofe, this place was built, is unknown; but it is fup- 
pofed to be as old as the caftle. 

Rhudland Caftle, Flintfhire. Stands on the eaft-fide of the. 
river Clwyd, and;is faid to have been built by Llewellin ap 
Sitfhilt, prince of Wales. ; 

Rochefter Caftle, Kent. A fecond view. 

Hawarden. Caftle, Flintthire. Stands about five miles fouth- 
eaft, of Chefter, By whom it was founded is not known. 

The Old Kitchen, at Stanton-Harcourt, Oxfordthire. One. 
of the ancient buildings ere&ted, without chimneys. 

Tintern Abbey, Monmouthfhire. A Ciftertian abbey, found- 
ed A. D. 1131, by Walter de Clare. 

Boughton, or Buckton Chureh, Northamptonfhire. A 
picturefque ruin, fituated three miles and a half. north of the, 
town of Northampton. ; 

Chefter Caftle. Either built or much repaired by Hagh 
Lupus, earl of Chefter, nephew to William the Conqueror, 

The monaftery of St. Agatha, near Richmond, Yorkshire. 
A fecond view, 

Hurft Caftle, Hampthire. Stands on the. extremity of a. 
peninfula oppofite the weft end of the Ifle of Wight. Was 
built by king Henry VIII. about the year 1539. 

Re- 
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Rochefter Cafflé; Kent. A fecond view. 

The caftle of Afhby de la Zouch, Leicefterthire. A fecond 
view. | 
Cowling Caftle, Kent. Situated near the Thames, about 
four miles north of Rochefter, and was built by John lord 
Cobham, in the reign of king Richard f1, 

Lewes Priory, Suffex. A fecond view. 

‘The Chiding-Stone, Kent. Sappofed to be one of the 
ftones which were confecrated by the Druids. 

The Block houfe at Brighthelmftone, Suffex. Founded by 
Henry VIII. 

The Abbot’s Kitchen at Netley-Abbey, Hampfhire, 

‘Bedford Bridge. A fecond view. 

Chefter Bridge, Remarkable for its picturefque appearance. 

- Newport Gate, Lincoln. Suppofed to be a Roman build- 
ing, and is of curious conftruétion. 

‘Chilham Caftle, Kent. Situated on the fide of the river 
Stour, about three miles north of Wye, and is affirmed to 
have been the refidence of king Lucius, the firft Chriftian 
king, who flourifhed A. D. 182. 

Bothall Caftle, Northumberland. Delightfully fituated on 
ah eminence, near the north bank of the river Wanfbeck, 
about three miles eaft of Morpeth. It belonged to the Ber-: 
trams, barons of Mitford, in the time of Henry II. 

The Abbot’s Kitchen, at Glaftonbury, Somerfethhire. 

The Monaftery of Jarrow, or-Gyrwi, Durham. A Bene~ 
dictine monaftery, founded by the abbot Benedi& Bifcop, mi- 
nifter to king Ofwy, and faid to be the perfon who introduced 
into England the art of making glafs. - 

Cowling Caftle, Kent. <A fecond view. 

Brinkburn Priory, Northumberland. Founded in the reign 
of Henry I. and fituated on the extremity of a peninfula, fur- 
rounded by hills, on the north bank of ‘the river Coquet. 

St. Sepulchre’s Church, Nerthampton. 

The Monaftery of Minfter, in the Ifle of Sheepey, Kent. 
Situated on an eminence nigh the fea, about four miles north- 
eaft from Queenfborough. It is faid to have been inftituted 
by Sexburga, widow of Ercombert, king of Kent, and mo- 
ther cf Egbert. 

Birkehedde Priory, Chefhire. Founded either in the reign 
of Henry II. or of Richard I. 

Lambeth Palace, Surry. A fecond view. 

The Hermitage near Warkworth, Northumberland. This 
place is celebrated in the ballad, entitled The Hermit of Wark- 


worth, by Dr. Percy. 
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Dunftanbrough Caftle, Northumberland. Was the feat of 
Edmund earl of Lancafter, a younger fon of king Henry III. 

Alderton Church, Suffolk. The time of its foundation is 
unknown. | 

Morpeth Caftle, Northumberland. Built by William lord 
Greyftock, in the reign of Edward III. 

Beauchief, or Beechiff Priory, Derbyfhire. Sicuated three 
miles northweft of Dronfield, and founded A. D. 1183, by 
Robert Ranulph, lord of Alfreton, Norton, and Marnham. 

Our Lady’s Chapel, near Bothall, Northumberland. Sup4 
pofed to have been built by one of the barons of Ogle. 

Reading Abbey. A fecond view. 

Alnewick Abbey, Northumberland. Founded in 1147, by 
Euftace Fitz-John. 

‘ Netley Abbey, Hampfhire. A fecond view, 

Caftleacre, or Eaftacre Monaitery, Norfolk, A fecond view. 

Hampton-Court, Middiefex. This palace was founded by 
cardinal Wolfey about the year 1514, who prefentedt it, whes 
finifhed, to Henry VIII. 

Oftenhanger, or Weftenhanger Houfe, Kent. Stands in 
the parifh of Stamford, about two miles and a half north of 
Hythe. . 

"Beefton Caftle, Chefliire. Suppofed to have been built be- 
tween the year 1180, and 1232. 

The Chapel of St. Jofeph of Arimathea, at Glaftonburyj 
Somerfetfhire. 

Oftenhanger Houfe, Kent, A fecond view. 

Arches in the wall of the city of Canterbury. 

Bothal Caftle,Northumberland. A fecond view. 

Kirkftall Abbey, Yorkfhire. 

Ditto. A Second view. 

The Priory and Caftle of Tynemouth, Northumberland. 
The era of its foundation is not exaétly-afcertained ; but it is 
fuppofed to have been originally built in the time of the Saxons. 

Ditto. A fecond view, 

The Monks Stone, near Tynemouth, Northumberland. 
This ftone was formerly tiear ten feet high, but is now broken, 
On. the pedeftal in which it was fixed, is an infcription; the 
characters of which are reprefented as appearing to be more 
modern than the obelifk. 

Dartford Priory, Kent. 

Haftings Caftle, Sufflex. The time of its foundation is un- 
known... | 

Ditto. A view on the Land Side. 

Cockle Park Tower, Northumberland, In the reign of Ede 
ward I. it was the manfion of the Bertrams. 
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Holy Ifland Caftle, Northumberland. The author, after 4 
diligent fearch, has not been able to meet with any account of - 
the founder of this Caftle, or the time of its ere&tion. : 

Saltwood Caftle, Kent. Formerly a feat belonging to the 
archbifhops of Canterbury. 

The Gate of Tynemouth Caftle. See p. 273. 

Burrough Chapel, Somerfetfhire. Belonged to the rectory 
of Aller, or Auler, a place famous for the baptifm of Godrun, 
king of the Danes, for whom king Alfred here ftood fponfor : 
it is now in ruins ; tradition fays, it was deftroyed in Cromwell’s 
time. 

Bamborovgh Caftle, Northumberland. This caftle has 
been faid to be originally built by Ina, king of Northumber- 
land, whofe reign commenced about the year 559 ; which the 
author refutes ; and gives an hiftorical account of it down te 
the year 17153 after which it was purchafed by lord Crew, 
bifhop of Durham, and by him bequeathed in truft for chari- 
table purpofes. 

Caernarvon Caitle, North Wales. Ere&ed by king Ed- 
ward I. about the year 1283. : 

Middleham Caftle, Yorkfhire. A fecond view. See p. 271: 

St. Mary Magdalen’s Church, Colchefter, Effex. 

Bamborough Caftle, Northumberland. A fecond view : 
with a farther account of the building. Alfo an account of 
lord Crew’s charity. 

This volume is enriched with a beautiful view of ‘the cathez 
dral church of Canterbury, as a frontifpiece. 

In an addrefs from Mr. Grofe, on the completion of the half 
of his defign, he returns thanks to the public for the favour- 
able reception with which they have honoured his work, and 
affures them that the remainder will be yet better executed 
than the preceding part; as he has been favoured with the 
affiftance of many gentlemen, in a degree far fuperior to his 
moft fanguine hopes, particularly in the article of defcription 3 
and as feveral of the moft eminent artifts have fupplied him 
with drawings. He mentions the names of thofe gentlemen 
who have thus generoufly contributed to the defcriptions and 
views already publifhed ; and fignifies his intention of acknow- 
ledging in the fame manner the names of thofe who have 
granted their affiftance to the remaining part of the work. It 
affords us great pleafure to fee fo laudable an undertaking 
meet with deferved fuecefs, and to think that the author will 
be recompenfed by the public favour, for his unwearied appli- 
cation towards forming a general colleétion of the Antiquities 


ef England and Wales. 
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i Warton’s Hifery of Englith Poetry, Pol. fh a7¢ 
- The limits of a Review would not admit of our giving a 
more particular account of the numerous articles contained in 
this work ; but was it only for the excellent plates which it 
contains, this defcription of the Antiquities of England and 
ales would be higlily valuable: 7 


?} 


VI. Tbe Hiftory of Englith Poetry, from the Clofe of the Eleventh 
to the Commencement of the Eighteenth Century. Ta which are 
prefixed, Two Doffrtations. I. On the Origin of Remaniti¢ 
FiGion in Europe. JI. On the Introdudion of Learning inte 
England... Vol. J. By Thomas Watton, B.D. 4t0. 14. 15. 
biards. Dodfley. é; 

N° fpeciés of human invention has been fo univerfally ad 

mired ini all ages as the beautiful fiGions of poetiy. 

Of fuch tranfcendent excellence was this art efteemed by thé 

ancients, that théy afcribed its origin to immortal beings. 

The dignity with which the Mufes ate invefted in the mytho- 

logy of the Greeks and Romans is {carce inferior to that which 

they beftowed on the molt exalted of their deities. The fum- 
mit of Parfiaffus attraés our attention as much as the top of 
mount Ida; the neétar of the Gods is not more delicious to 
the imagination than the ftreams of Aganippe, and we coif- 
template with as much reveréntial awe the idea of Homer or 

Virgil adorned with their laurel wreaths, ag that of Néptune 

fhaking his trident, of Jupiter launching his thunder: 
Many ect fince, Mf. Pope formed the fcheme of a hiftory 

of Englith poetry, in which he claffed the poets under their 
fuppofed refpeétive fchools. The late Mr. Gray, we are in- 
formed, alfo projeéted a work of the fame kind, which wag 
founded on the modél of Mr. Pope, coitfiderably enlargéd and 
improved. Mr. Warton, however, is thé firft who has at- 
tempted to execute fuch a hiftory, and we congratulate the 
republic of Jéttefs on the tafk being undeftdken by a gentlé- 
man fo éminenitly qualified, in every refpeét, to perform fiich 

an important fervice to the literature of this country. | 

The learied ahd judicious author has affigned unanfwerable 
reafons for deviating from the plan laid down by Mr. Pope an@ 
Mr. Gray for a work of this kind, — 

‘ To confefs,. fays he, the real truth, upon examination and ex. 
perinient, I foon difcovered their mode of treating my fubjeé, 
plaufible as it is, and byilliant in theory, to be atténded ‘with difti- 
culties and inconveniencies, and produétive of embarraffment both 
to the reader and the writer. Like other ingenious fyftems, it {a 
crificed much ufeful intelligence to the obfervance of arrangement ; 
and in the place of that fatisfaction which réfults from/a clearnefs 


and a fulnefs of information; feemed only to fubftitute the merit of 
Ta dilpoe 
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difpofition, and the praife of contrivance. The conftraint impofed 
by a mechanital attention to this diftribution, appeared to me to 
dettroy that free exertion of refearch with which fuch a hiftory 
otight to be executed, and not eafily reconcileable with that com- 
plication, Yariety, and extent of materials, which it ought to 


comprehend.’ 

The chronological method of narration followed by Mr. 
Warton, has certainly the advantage of exhibiting in the moft 
natural order the improvements of Engiifh poetry, and the 
progreffion of our language ; for had he adopted the other me- 
thod abovementioned, however copionfly he might have treat- 
ed the fabje&, the arrangement would have been too much 
interrupted, and too defultory to give his readers a diftin& view 
of the object of his refearches. 

No reader of tafte, we imagine, will regret that Mr, War- 
ton has not carried his inveftigation further back than the 
Norman Conqueft. Befides that the Saxon language is known 
only, and but imperfecily, to a few antiquaries, the extreme 
rude. and wnentertaining nature of the poetry of our Saxon 


anceftors would have rendered any account of it exceedingly - 


dry and difgufting. The author has commenced his hiftory at 
an-xra Yufhelemtly remote to give us ‘an idea of the Englith 
verfification fp an uncultivated ftate. 

Mr. Warton informs us, that it was recommended to him 
by a perfon eminent in literature, totally to exclude from his 
hiftory any account of the Englifh drama. But our author’s 
profefied defign being to. comprife every fpecies of Englith 
poetry, he was of opinion that dramatic writings claimed a 
place in his narration; though he means not to deliver fo 
copious a detail of this department of literature, in his 
prefent work, as the nature of the fubje& deferves; becaufe a 
critical difcuffion of the English drama would .increafe thefe 
volumes to an enormous fize. , 

The two Diflertations prefixed to this work are intended to 
elucidate principles of a general nature, to which the author 
frequently refers in the courfe of the Hiftory, | 

In the firft Differtation, which treats of the origin of Ro- 
mantic fition in Europe, Mr. Warton clearly evinces, that this 
fpecies of compofition was imported from Arabia, fo early as 
the beginning of the eighth century, when the people of that 
country invadéd Spain. From Spain it was foon introduced 
into France, where the author obferves, that no province re- 
ceived it with greater eagernefs than Armorica, or Britany ; 
from whence, by means of the great intercour‘e between that 
country and Wales, the inhabitants of ‘which fpoke the fame 


“Janguage, and were originally one people, thefe exotic legends 


reached 
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eached Britain a fhort’time after, where they gave birth to the 
romantic Chronicle of Geoffrey of Monmouth, ,. - pe 

The author difplays great learning in tracing the progrefs 
of romantic fiction after its’ importation into Europe. We 
fhal! prefent our readers with the ‘conclufion of this ingenious 


Differtation. 


* It moft be confeffed, that the ideas of chivalry, the appendage 
and the fubject of romance, fubfilted among the Goths. But this 
muft be underftood under certain limitations. There is. no pecu~ 
liarity which more ftrongly difcriminates the manners of the Greeks 
and Romans from thofe of modern times, than that {mall degree 
of attention and refpeét with which thofe nations treated the fair 
fex, and that inconfiderable fhare which they were permitted to 
take in converfation, and the general commerce of life. For the 
truth of this. obfervation, we need only appeal to the.claffic writers 5 
in which their women appear to have been devoted to a ftate of fe« 
clufion and obfcurity. Orre is furprifed that barbarians thould be © 
greater mafters of complaifance than the moft polifhed people that 
ever exilted. No fooner was the Roman empire overthrown, and 
the Goths had overpowered Europe, than we find the female cha. 
racter afluming an unufual importance.and authority, and difs 
. tinguifhed with new privileges, in all the European governments 
eitablithed by the northern conquerors. Even amidft the confufions 
of favage war, and among the almoft incredible enormities corhe 
mitted by the Goths at their invafion of the empife, they forbore 
to offer any violence to the women. This perbaps is one of the 
moft ftriking features in the new ftate of manners, which took 
place about the feVenth century: and it is to this period, and to 
this people, that we muft refer the origin of gallantry in Europe, 
The Romans never introduced thefe fentiments into thicir European ~ 
provinces. 

‘ The Goths believed fome divine and prophetic quality to be ins 
herent in their women; they admitted them into their councils, 
and confulted them on the public bufinefs of the ftate. They were 
fuffered to condué the great events which they predicted. Ganna, 
a prophetic virgin of the Marcomanni, a German or Gaulifh tribe, 
was fent by her nation to Rome, and admitted into the prefence 
of Domitian, to treat concerning terms of peace. ‘Tacitus relates, 
that Velleda, another German prophetefs, held frequent conferences 
with the Roman generals; and that on fome occafions, on account 
of the facrednefs of her perfon, fhe was placed at a great diftance 
on a high tower, from whence, like an oracular divinity, the con- 
veyed her anfwers by fome chofen‘meflenger. She appears to have 
preferved the fupreme rule over her own people and the neighbours 
ing tribes. ‘And there are other inftances, that the government 
among the ancient Germans was fometimes vefted in the women, 
‘This prattice’ alfo prevailed among the Sitones or Norwegians, 
The Cimbri, a Scandinavian tribe, wefe accompanied at their af- 
femblies by venerable and hoary-headed propheteffes, apparelled 
in long linen veftments of a fplendid white. Their matrons and 
daughters acquired a reverence form their {kill in ftudying fimples, 
and their knowledge of healing wounds, arts reputed niytterious, 
The wives frequently attended their bufbands inthe moft perilous 
expeditions, and fought with great intrepidity in the moft bloody 
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engagements, Thefe nations dreaded captivity, more on thé aty 
count of their women, than on their own: and the Romans, avail- 
ing themfelves of this apprehenffon, often demanded their nobleft 
virgins for hoftages. From thefe circumftances, the women even 
Games afort ot precedence, at leaft an equality fubfifled between 
he fexes, in the Gothic conttitutions. “ 

* But the deference paid to the fair fex, which produced the fpi- 
rit of gallantry, is’ chiefly to be fought for in thofe ftrotig and ex- 
aggerated ideas of female chaftity which prevailed among the 
northern nations. Hence the lover's devotion to his miftrefe was 
encreafed, his attentions to her fervice multiplied, his affection 
heightened, and his folicitude aggravated, in proportion as the 
difficulty of obtaining her was enhanced : and the paffion of love 
acquired a degree of delicacy, when controlled by the principles 
of honour and purity. The higheft excellence of. character then 
known was a fuperiority in arms; and that rival was mof likely to 
gain-his lady’s regard, who was the braveft champion. Here we 
fee valour-infpired by Iéve; In the mean time, the fame heroic 
fpirit which was the fareft clann to the favour of the ladies, was 
often exerted in their proteétion: a protection much wanted in an 
age of rapine, of plunder, and piracy ; when the weaknefs of the 
fofter {ex was expofed to continual dangers and unexpected at- 
tacks. It is eafy to fuppofe the officious-emulation and ardour of 
many a gallant young warrior, prefling forward to be foremoft 
in this honourable fervice, which flattered the moft agreeable of all 
paffions, and which gratified every enthufiafm of the times, efpe- 
cially the fafhionable fondnefs for a wandering and military life. 
In the mean tjme, we may conceive the Jady-thus won, or thus 
defended, con{cious of her own. importance, affecting an air of 
ftatelinefs: it was her pride to have-preferved her chaftity in- 
violate, fhe could perceive no merit but that of invincible bra- 
very, and could only be approached in terms of refpect and fub- 
milion, : Ms ies : + 
- € Among the Scandinavians, a people fo fond of cloathing ad- 
ventures in verfe, thefe gallantries muft naturally become the fub- 
ject of poetry, with its fi€titious embellifhments. Accordingly, 
we find their chivalry difplayed in their odes ;' pieces, which at the 
fame time greatly confirm thefe obfervations. The famous ode of 
Regner Lodbrog, affords a ftriking inftance; in which, bing im- 
prifoned in a loathfome dungeon, and condemned to be deitroyed 
by venomous ferpents, he folaces his defperate fituation by recol- 
Jeéting and reciting the glorious exploits of his paft life. One of 
thefe, and the firft which he commemorates, was an atchievement 
of chivalry. It was the delivery of a beautiful Swedith princefs 
from.an impregnable fortrels, in which fhe was forcibly detained 
by one of her father’s captains. Her father iffued a proclamation, 
promifing that whoever would refcue the lady, fhould have her 
in marriage. - Regner fucceeded in the attempt, and married the 
fair captive. Fhis was about the year 860. There are other itrokes 
in Regner’s ode, which, although not belonging to this particular 
ftory, deierve-to be pointed out here, as illuftrative of our’ argu- 
sent... Such as, “It was like being placed near a beautiful virgin 
on acouch.—lt was like kifling a young widow in the firft feat at 
a fealt. I made to ftruggle in ‘the twilight that golden haired 
chief, who pafled his mornings among: the young maidens, and 
javed to converfe with widows,—He who ailpires to the love of 
young virgins, ought always to be foremof in the din of wen" 
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It is worthy of remark, that thefe fentiments occur to Regner 
while he is in the midft of his tortues, and at the point of death. 
Thus many of the heroes in Froiffart, in the greateft extremities of 
danger, regolleé& their amours, and die thinking of their miftreffes. 
And by the way, in the fame ftrain, Boh, a Danifh champion, hav- 
ing loft his chin, and one of his cheeks, by a fingle ftroke from 
Thurftain Midlang, only refieéted how he fhould be received, when 
thus maimed and disfigured, by tle Danith girls, He inftantly ex- 
claimed in a tone of favage gallantry, “* The Danifh virgins will . 
not now willingly or eafily give me kifles, if I thould perhaps re- 
turn home.” But there is an ode, in the Knytlinga-Saga, written 
by Harald the Valiant, which is profeffedly a fong of chivalry ; 
and which, exclufive of its wild fpirit of adventure, and its images 
of favage life, has the romantic air of a fet of ftanzas, compofed by 
a Provencial troubadour. Harald appears to have been one of the 
moft eminent adventurers of his age. He had killed the king of 
Drontheim in a bloody engagement. He had traverfed all the 
feas, and vifited all the coaits, of the north; and had carried his 
piratical enterprifes even as far as the Mediterranean, and the 
fhores of Africa. He was at length taken prifoner, and detained 
for fome time at Conftantinople. He complains in this ode, that 
the reputation he had acquired by fo many hazardous exploits, by 
his fkill in fingle combat, riding, fwimming, gliding along the ice, 
darting, rowing, and guiding a thip through the rocks, had not 
been able fo make any im eile on Eliffiff, or Elifabeth, the beau- 
ful daughter of Jarilas, king of Ruffia. 

‘ Here, however, chivalry fubfifted but in its rudiments. Under 
the feudal eftablithments, which were foon afterwards ereéted in 
Europe, it received new vigour, and was invefted with the forma- 
lities of a regular inftitution. The nature and circumftance of that 
peculiar model of government, were highly favourable to this 
frange {pirit of fantaftic heroifm; which, however unmeaning 
and ridiculous it may feem, had the moft ferious and falutary con- 
fequences in affitting the general growth of refinement, and the 
progreffion of civilifation, in forming the manners of Europe, in 
inculcating the principles of honour, and in teaching modes of de- 
corum, ‘The genius of the feudal policy was perfectly martial. A 
numerous nobility, formed into feparate principalities, affecting 
independence, and mutually jealous of their privileges and ho- 
nours, neceffarily lived in a ftate of hoftility. This fituation ren- 
dered perfonal ftrength and courage the mott requifite and effential 
accomplifhments. And hence, even in time of peace, they had no 
canception of any diverfions or public ceremonies, but fuch as 
were of the military kind. Yet, asthe courts of thefe petty princes 
were thronged with ladies of the molt eminent diftinétion and qua- 
lity, the ruling paffion for war was tempered with courtefy. ‘The 
prize of contending champions was adjudged by the ladies; who 
did not think it inconfiftent to be prefent or to prefide at the 
bloody fpeétacles of the times; and who, themfelves, feem to have 
contra¢ted an unnatural and unbecoming ferocity, while they 
foftened the manners of thofe valourcus knights who fought for 
their approbation. The high notions of a neble deicent, which 
arole from the condition of the feudal conftitution, and the am- 
bition of forming an alliance with powerful and opulent families, 
cherifhed this romantic fyitem. It was hard to obtain the fair 
feudatary, who was the object of univerfal adoration. Not only 
the fplendoy of birth; but the magnificent cattle furrounded with 
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embattelled walls, guarded with mafly towers, and crowned with | 
Joity pinnacles, ferved to inflame-the imagination, and to create 

an attachment to fome illuftrious beirefs, whofe point of honour 

it_was to be chafte and inacceflible: .And the difficulty of fuccefs 

on thefe occafions, feems in great meafure to have given rife to 

that fentimental love of romance, which acquiefced in a diftant re~ 

Speétful admiration, and did not afpire to poffeffion. The want of 
an uniform adminjftration of juftice, the general diforder, and 

ftate of univerfal anarchy, which naturally fprang. from the pring 

ciples of the feudal policy, prefented perpetual opportunities of 
checking the oppreffions of arbitrary lords, of delivering captives 

igjerioudy detained in the baronial caftles, of punifhing robbers, 

of fuccouring the diftrefled, and of avenging the impotent and 

the unarmed, who were every moment expofed to the moft li- 

centious infults and injuries. The violence and injuftice of the 

times gave birth to valour and humanity. Thefe aéts conferred a 
Juitre and an importance on the charaéter of men profeffing arms, 

who made force the fubftitute of law. In the mean time, the 

crufades, fo pregnant with enterprize, heightened the habits of 

this warlike-fanaticifm. And when thefe foreign expeditions were 

ended, in which the hermits and pilgrims of Paleftine had been 

defended, nothing remained to employ the activity of adventurers 

but the protection of innocence at home. Chivalry by degrees was 

confecrated by religion, whofe-authority tinctured every paflion, 

and was engrafted into every inftitution, of the fuperftitious ages; 

and atlength compofed that fingular picture of manners, jn which 

the love of a god and of the ladies were reconciled, the faint and 

the hero were blended, and charity and revenge, zeal and gallantry, 

devotion and valour, were united. 

‘ Thole who think that chivalry Rarted Jate, from the nature of 

the feudal conititution, confound an improved effect with a fimple 
get. Not having diftinétly confidered all the particularities be- 
onging to the genius, manners, and ufages of the Gothic tribes, 
and accuftomed to contemplate nations under the general idea of 
barbarians, they cannot look for the feeds of elegance amongf men, 
diitinguithed only for their ignorance and their inhumanity. The 
rude origin of this heroic gailantry was quickly overwhelmed and 
extinguifhed, by the ‘fuperior pomp which it neceffarily adopted 
from the gradual diffufion of opulence and civility, and that blaze 
of {plendor with which it was furrounded, amid the magnificence 
of the feudal folemnities. But above all, it was loft and forgotten 
jn that higher degree of embellifhment, which at length it began to 
yeceive from the reprefentations of romance. 

‘ From the foregoing obfervations taken together, the following 
genera] and comprehenfive conclufion feems to refult. 

‘ Amid the gloom of fuperttiticn, in an age of the groffeft ignoe 
rance and credulity, a tafte for the wonders of oriental fiction was 
introduced by the Arabians into Europe, many countries of which 
were already feafoned to a reception of its extravagancies, by 
means of the poetry of the Gothic fcalds, who perhaps originally 
derived their ideas from the fame fruitful region of invention. 

hefe fictions, coinciding with the reigning manners, and perpe- 
tually kept up and improved in the tales of troubadours and min- 
itrels, feem to have centered about the eleventh century in the 
ideal hiflories of Turpin and Geoftrey,of Monmouth, which re- 
cord the fuppofititious atchievements of Charlemagne and king 
Arthur, where they formed the ground-work of that {pecies Pal 
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fabulous narrative called romance. And from thefe beginnings 
or caufes, afterwards enlarged and enriched by kindred fancies 
fetched from the crufades, that fingular and capricious mode of 
imagination arofe, which at length ¢ompofed the marvellous ma-' 
chineries of the moré fublime Italian peets, and of their -difciple 
Spenfer.° * Na eat 

In the fecond Differtation, the fubje®’ of which is, the In- 
trodu@tion of Learning into England, Mrs. Warton is :of opi-, 
nion, that the Goths who over-ran Italy, at leaft. their princes: 
and léaders, were not fo totally void of civilization as is ge- 
nerally imagined. ‘Their enemies, he obferves, have been 
their hiftorians, ,who naturally.reprefented their characters in, 
the moft unfavourable light. The following arguments, which 
he advances on this fubjeét, have undoubtedly much force. «It 
is not eafy to conceive, fays he, that the fuccefs of their amaz- 
ing enterprizes was merely the effect of numbers and tumul- 
tuary depredation: nor can I be perfuaded, that the lafting 
and flourifhing governments which they eftablifhed in various 
parts of Europe, could have been framed by brutal force alone, 
and the blind efforts of unrefle&ting favages. Superior firength 
and courage muft have contributed in a confiderable degree to 
their rapid and extenfive conquefts; but, at. the fame time, 
fuch mighty atchievemenss could ‘not have béen planned and 
executed without fome extraordinary vigour of mind, uniform 
principles of conduét, and no common talents of political fa- 
gacity.’ It is probably unjuft to impute to the leaders:even of 
the Goths and Vandals the excefles committed by thofe peo- 
ple in their irruption into Italy. Such exceffes are but too 
often ‘indulged by the victorious troops of nations who ,are 
not uncivilized. At the fame time, whatever :degree of 
political fagacity may appear in the conduét of the Gothic 
chieftains, it cannot well be fuppofed, from the unfettled and 
warlike nature of their life, that they had attained to any de- 
gree of liberality or refinement of fentiment, which accome 
panies the ftate of civilization. 

The author afterwards favours us with the following perti- 
nent remarks en/the learning ef the Arabians. 

¢ After the calamities which the ftate of literature fuftained in 
confequence of the incurfions of the northern nations, the firft 
reftorers of the ancient philofophical {ciences in Europe, the ftudy 
of which, by opening the faculties and extending the views of 
mankind, gradually led the way to other parts of learning, were 
the Arabians. In the beginning of the eighth century, this won- 
derful people, equally famous for their. conquetts and their love of 
letters, in ravaging the Afiatic provinces, found many Greek 
books,. which they read with infinite avidity: and fuch was the 
gratification they received from this fortunate acquifition, aad fo 
powerfully their curiofity was excited to make further dilcoveries 
in this new field of kiiowledge, that they requefted their caliphs 
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to procure from the emperor at Conftantinople the beft Greek wri 
ters. Thefe they carefully tranflated into Arabic, But every part 
of the Grecian literature did not equally gratify their tafte. The 
Greek poetry they rejected, becaule it inculcated polytheifm and 
idolatry, which were inconfiftent with their religion, Or perhaps 
it was too cold and too correét for their extravagant and romantic 
conceptions. Of the Greek hiftory they made no ufe, becaufle it 
recorded events which preceded their prophet Mahomet. Ac- 
cuftomed toa defpotic empire, they negledéted the political fyftems 
of the Greeks, which taught republican freedom. For the fame 
reafons they defpifed the eloquence of the Athenian orators. The 
Greek ethics were fuperfeded by their Alcoran, and on this ac- 
count they did not ftudy the works of Plato. Therefore no other 
Greek books engaged their attention but thofe which treated of 
mathematical, metaphyfical, and phyfical knowledge. Mathema- 
tics coincided with their natural turn to aftronomy and arithmetic. 
Metaphyfics, or logic, fuited their fpeculative genius, their love of 
tracing intricate and abftracted truths, and their ambition of being 
admired for difficult and remote refearches. Phyfics, in which I 
includé medicine, affifted the chemical experiments to which they 
were fo much addiéted : and medicine, while it was conneéted with 
chemiftry and botany, was a practical art of. immediate utility. 
Hence they ftudied Ariftotle, Galen, and Hippocrates, with unre- 
mitted Gieer and affiduity : they tranflated their writings into the 
Arabic tongue, and by degrees illuitrated them with voluminous 
commentaries. Thefe Arabic tranflations of the Greek philofo- 
phers produced new treatifes of their own, particularly in medicine 
and metaphyfics. They continued to extend their conquefts, and 
their frequent incurfions into Europe before and after the ninth 
century, and their abfolute eftablifhment in Spain, imported the 
rudiments of ufeful knowledge into nations involved in the groffeft 
ignorance, and unpoflefiled of the means of inftrugtion. They 
founded univerfities in many cities of Spain and Africa. They 
brought with them their books, which Charlemagne, emperor of 
France and Gérmany, commanded to be tranflated from Arabic 
into Latin: and which, by the care and encouragement of that li- 
beral prince, being quickly difleminated over his extenfive domi- 
nions, foon became familiar to the weftern world. Hence it is, 
that we find our early Latin authors of the dark ages chiefly em- 
ployed in writing fyftems of the moft abftrufe {ciences: and from 
thefe beginnings the Ariftotelic philofophy acquired fuch eftablith- 
ment and authority, that from long preicription it remains fo this 
day the facred and uncontroverted doétrine of our fchools. From 
this fountain the infatuation of aftrology took poffeffion of the 
middle ages, and were continued even to modern times. To the 
peculiar genius of this people it is owing, that chemiftry became 
blended with fo many extravagancies, obicured with un:ntelligibie 
jargon, and filled with fantaftic notions, myfterious pretentions, 
and fuperftitious operations. And it is ealy to conceive, that 
among thefe vifionary philofophers, fo fertile in fpeculation, logic 
and metaphyfics, contracted much of that refinement and perplex- 
ity, which for fo many centuries exercifed the genius of profound 
reafoners and captious dilputants, and fo long obftructed the pro- 
greis of true knowledge.’ “ne 


In the courfe of this Differtation we meet with a fucciné 
but perfpicuous account of the ancient Englith writers, inter- 
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fperfed with fuch judicious and critical obfervations on’ their 
works, as fully confirm the abilities of the learned author for 
the tafk he has here undertaken.—In our next Review we 
fhall enter on the hiftory of Englifh poetry. 
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VIL. Letters written by the late Right Honourable Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, Earl of Chefterfield, to bis Son, Philip Stanhope, 
E/q. late Envoy Extraordinary a the Court of Drefden: Toge- 
ther with fevergl other Pieces.on various Subjedts. Publified by 
Mrs, Eugenia Stanhope, frem the Originals now in her Po offeffion. 
Two Vols. 4to. boards. 21, 23. boards. Dodfley. 


INDS endued with fenfibility will feel, on perufal of thefe 

invaluable remains, that kind of pleafing melancholy 
which commonly arifes frem contemplating the venerable frag- 
- ments of fome noble edifice, once beheld with veneration, but 
now mouldered into ruin by the ravages of time. From the 
beauty of each mutilated part, imagination forms ideas of 
the fuperior excellence of the intire ftruéture, and laments the 
tranfitory natare of the utmoft efforts of human genius, which 
prevents their defcending with original perfe€ion to remote 
pofterity.. In the fame manner, from the various beauties 
carelefsly fcattered about in this broken colle&tion, we con- 
ceive what muft have been their combined effect, and deeply 
regret it was not our fortune to have known the happy affem- 
blage of all thefe accomplifhments, fo charmingly defcribed 
by this elegant writer, which he united in his own perfon. 
Every page brings to recollection that admired nobleman, fo 
univerfally efteemed the finifhed model of a complete gentle- 
man and able ftatefman. We are reminded by his inftruc- 
tions that he was himfelf an elegant pattern of all he recome 
mends, and the allowed ftandard of tafte, wit, politenefs, and 
every brilliant and folid quality which can adorn the man of 
fenfe, of letters, and. of fafhion. 

Such was the all-accomplifhed nobleman who here unites 
the tendernefs of an indulgent parent with the abilities of a 
wife teacher, to conduét in the paths of knowledge, virtue, 
and honour, a favourite fon, whofe welfare would feem to 
conftitute his fupreme happinefs. . 

‘ With this view, fays the editor, were written the following let- 
ters; which, the reader will obferve, begin with thofe dawnings of 
inftruétion adopted to the capacity of a boy, and rifing gradually 
by precepts and monitions, calculated to direct and guard the age 
of incautious youth, finifh with the advice and knowledge requi- 
fite to form the man, ambitious to fhine as an accomplithed 
courtier, an orator in the fenate, or a minilter at foreign courts. 


‘ In order to effe& thefe purpofes, his lordfhip, ever anxious to 
fix. in his fon, a {crupulous adherence to the ftricteft morality, ap- 
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ears to have thought it the-firft, and moft indifpenfable objec&t—to 
hy. in the earlieft period of life, a firm foundation in good prin- 
ciples and found religion. His next point was, to give him a per- 
fect knowledge of the dead languages, and all the different branches 
of folid learning, by the ftudy ot ‘the beft ancient authors; and 
alfo fuch a general idea of the {ciences, as itis a difgrace to a gen- 
tleman, not to poffefs. The article of inftruction with which he 
concludes his fyftem of ‘education, and which he more particularly 
enforces throughout the whole work, is the ftudy of that ufeful 
and extenfive fcience, the knqwiedge of mankind: in the courfe 
of which, appears the niceft inveitigetion of the human heart, 
and the fprings of human. aétions. From hence we ffnd him in- 
duced to lay fo great a ftrefs on what are generally called accom- 
plithments, as moft indifpenfably requifite to finifh the amiable and 
brilliant part of a compleat character.’ 


His lordthip writes fometimes: in French, .fometimes in La- 
tin, commonly in Englifh, but always with purity and ele- 
gance. From every fubje&t he extradis the effence, and in 
every language he exprefles its peculiar beauty, energy, and 
idiom—Omnis Ariftippum decuit et coler e fiatus et res. Whether 
he playfully inftru&s the child in the firft rudiments of know- 
ledge, or more gravely admonifles the man to purfue the 
higher duties of human wifdom, we equally admire the hand 
of amafter: wit, humour, argument, eloquence, intreaty, 
and perfuafion, are all employed to enforce his precepts, 
Every motive is fuggefted, every paffion roufed which can 
prompt, impel, and ftimulate to the end propofed, and with 
the happieft application to the age, capacity, difpofition, and 
behaviour of his pupil. Perhaps his lordfhip’s morality may 
fometimes be .defervedly cenfured, ‘The opinions which he 
entertains of human nature are unfavourable, and his ethics 
would feem to be accommodated to theie opinions. They may 
poffibly be thought better calculated to form the fly, captious, 
and artful behaviour of a courtier, than the liberal and gene- 
rous‘manners of a gentleman.. Would his lordihip facrifice, 
to the views of worldly prudence, all the nobler fentiments 
and finer feelings of the foul, reducing man toa mere ma- 
chine, and entirely extinguifhing, or at leaft covering, under 
a difguifed exterior, every expreffion of natural paffions? 
‘Thefe are drts which may be ufeful to promote a fortune, but 
cannot be necefiary to advance merit; and of all men living 
lord Chefterfieid was himfelf the moft fcrupulous abeut facri- 
ficing the fmalleft punétilio of fenfibility to the pleaiuies of 
ambition. 

From fuch a multiplicity of excellent letters, it is difficult 
to feleét a fpecimen. We fhall, however, venture to give the 
following, as it treats of a fubje which the noble wrier pcre 


fe&ily underftood. 
* Dear 
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' © Dear boy, °° London, November the 3d, O..S, 2749, , 
¢ From the time taat you have had. life, it has been the. prin- 
cipal and favourite obj of mine, to make, you as perfect as the 
imperfections of human nature will allow: in this view, I have 
grudged no pains nor expence in your education; convinced that 
education, more than nature, is the caufe of that great difference 
which we fee in the characters of men. While you were a child, — 
I endeavoured to form your heart habitually to virtue, and honour, 
before your underftanding was capable of thowing you their beauty 
and utility, Thofe principles)’ which. you then got, like your 
mmar rules, only by rote, are now, l am perfuaded, fixed and 
confirmed by reafon. And indeed they are fo plain and clear, that 
they require but a very moderate degree of underftanding, either 
tocomprehend or practife them. Lord Shaftefbury fays, very pret- 
tily, that he would be virtuous for his own fake, though nobody 
were to know it; as he would be clean for his own. fake, though 
nobody were to fee him. I have therefore, fince you have had 
the ufe of your reafon, never written to you upon thofe fubjeds: 
they fpeak beft for themfelves; and I thould, nowy, juft as foon 
think of warning you gravely not to fall into the dirt or the fire, 
as into difhonour or vice. This view of mine, I confider as fully 
attained. My next object was, found and ufeful learning, My 
own caré firit, Mr. Harte’s afterwards, and of Jate.(I will owm it 
to your praife) your own application, have more than anfwered 
my expectations in that particular; and, I have reafon to believe, 
will anfwer even my withes. All that remains for me then to with, 
to recommend, to inculcate, to order, and to infift upon, is good- 
breeding ; without which, all your other qualifications will be 
lame, unadorned, and, to a certain degree, unavailing. And 
here [ fear, and have too much reafon to believe, that. you are 

greatly deficient. The remainder of this letter, therefore, fhall be 
(and it will not be the laft by a great many) upon that fubject... . - 
. © A friend of yours and mine has very juftly defined Good-breed« 
ing to be, ** the refult of much good-fenfe, {ome goodénature, and 
a little felf-denial for the fake of others, and with a view to obtain 
the fame indulgence from them.” ‘Faking this for granted, (as I 
think it cannot be difputed) it is aftonifhing to me, that any body, 
who has good-fenfe and good-nature (and I believe you have both) 
can effentially fail ia good-breeding. As to the modes of it, in- 
deed, they vary according to perfons, and places, and circume 
ftances ; and are only to be acquired by obfervation and experi- 
ence; but the fubftance of it is every where, and: eternally the 
fame. Good manners are, to particular focieties, what good mo- 
rals are to fociety in general; their cement, and:their fecurity. 
And, as laws are enacted to enforce good morals, or at leaf to 
prevent the ill effects of bad ones; fo there are certain, rules of ci- 
vility, univerfally implied and received, to enforce good manners, 
and punifh bad ones. And indeed there feems to. me: tobe lefs 
difference, both between the crimes and between the punithments, 
than at firft one would imagine.. The immoral man, who invades 
another man’s property, is juftly hanged for it; and the ill-bred 
man, who, by his manners, invades and difturbs the quiet and 
comforts of private life, istby common confent as jufily banithed 
fociety. Mutual complaifances, attentions, and facrifices -of: little 
conveniencies, are as natural an implied compact betweenicivilized 
people, as protection and obedience are between kings and fub- 
jects: whoever, in either cafe, violates that compact, juitly forfeits 
oat 
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all advantages arifing from it. For my own part, I really think, 
tliat, next to the conicioufnefs of doing a good attion, that of de- 
ing a civil one is the moft pleafing : oad the epithet which I fhould. 
covet the moft, next to that of Ariftides, would be that of well- 
bred. Thus much for good-breeding in general. I will now cons 
fider fome of the various modes and degrees of it. , 

‘ Very few, fcarcely any, are wanting in the refpeét which the 
fhould thow to thofe whom they acknowledge to be infinitely their. 
fuperiors ; fuch as crowned heads, princes, and public perfons of 
diftinguifhed and eminent pofts. It is the manner of fhowing that 
ref which is different. The man of fafhion, and of the world, 
expreffes it in its fulleft extent ; but naturally, eafily; and without 
concern: whereas a man, who is not ufed to keep good company; 
exprefies it awkwardly; one fees that he is not ufed to it, and 
that it cofts him a great deal: but I never faw the worft-bred man 
living, guilty of lolling, whiftling, fcratching his head, and fuch 
like indecencies, in company that hie refpected. In fuch compa- 
nies, therefore, the only point to be attended to is, to fhow that 
= which every body means to fhow, in an eafy, umembarrafled, 
and graceful manner. This is what obfervation and experience 
muft teach you. | ' 

*‘ In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make part of. 
them, is, for the time at leaft, fuppofed to be upon a footing of. 
pe aoe with the reft; and, confequently; as there is no one prin- 
cipal object of awe and refpeét, people are apt to take a greater 
dJatitude in their behaviour, and to be lefs upon their guard ; and. 
fo they may, provided it be within certain bounds, which are upon 
no occafion to be tranfgreffed. But, upon thefe occafions, though 
no one is intitled to diftinguifhed marks of refpect, every one 
claims, and very juftly, every mark of civility and good-breeding. 
Eafe is allowed, but careleffnefs and negligence are ftriétly forbid. 
den. If a man accofts you, and talks to you ever fo dully or fri- 
voloufly, it is worfe than rudenefs, it is brutality, te fhow him, by 
a manifeft.inattention to what he fays, that you think him a fool 
or a blockhead, and not worth hearing. Itis much more fo with 
regard to women; who, of whatever rank they are, are intitled, | 
in confideration of their fex, not only to an attentive, but an of- 
ficious good-breeding from men. Their little wants, likings, dif- 
likes, preferences, antipathies, fancies, whims, and even imperti- 
nencies, muft be officiouily attended to, flattered, and, if poffible, 
gueffed at and anticipated, by a well-bred man. You mult never 
ufurp to yeurfelf thofe conveniencies and agrémens, which are of 
common right; fuch as the beft places, the beft difhes, &c.; but; 
on the contrary, always decline them yourfelf, and offer them to 
Others; who, in their turns, will offer them to you: fo that, upon 
the whole, you will, in your turn, enjoy your fhare of your com- 
mon right. It would be endlefs for me to enumerate all the par- 
ticular inftances in which a well-bred man fhows his good-breeding 
in good company; and it would be injurious to you to fuppole, 
that your own good-fenfe will not point thent out to you ; and then 
your own good-nature will recommend, and your felt-intereft en- 
force the praétice. tive arts 

‘ There is a third fort of good-breeding, in which people are the 
moft apt to fail, from a very miftaken notion that they cannot fail 
atall. I mean, with regard to one’s moft familiar friends and ac- 
quaintances, or thofe who really are our inferiors; and there, un- 
doubtedly, a greater degree of eafe is not only allowed, but pro- 
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er, and contributes much to the comforts of a private, focial life. 

ut that eafe and freedom have their bounds too, which muft by 
no means be violated, A certain degree of negligence and care, 
leffnefs becomes injurious and infulting, from the real or fuppofed 
inferiority of the perfons: and that delightful liberty of conver- 
fation among a few friends, is foon deftroyed, as liberty often has 
been, by being carried to licentioufnefs. But example explains 
things beft, and I will puta pretty {trong cafe. Suppofe you and 
me alone together ; I believe you will allow that I have as good a 
right to unlimited freedom in your company, as either you or I 
€an poffibly have in any other; and I am apt togbelieve too, that 

ou eeuld, indulge me in that freedom, as far as any body would, 

ut, notwithftanding this, do you imagine that I fhould think there 
were no bounds to that freedom? I affure you, I fhould not think 
fo; and I take myfelf to be as much tied down by a certain de- 
gree of good manners, to you, as by other degrees of them to 
other people. Were I to fhow you, by a manifeft inattention to 
what you faid to me, that I was thinking of fomething elfe the 
whole time ; were I to yawn extremely, fnore, or break wind, in 

our company, I fhoutd think that I behaved myfelf to you like a 

aft, and fhould not expect that you would care to frequent me. 
No, The moft familiar and intimate habitudes, connections, and 
friendfhips, require a degree of good-breeding, both to preferve 
and cement ghem. If ever a man» and his wife, or a man and his 
mittrefs, who pafs nights as well as days together, abfolutely lay 
afide all good-breeding, their intimacy will foon degegerate into a 
coarfe familiarity, infallibly productive of contempt or difgnft. 
The beft of us have our bad fides; and it is a8 imprudent, as it is 
ill-bred, to exhibit them. I fhall certainly not ufe ceremony with 
you; it would be mif-placed between us: but I thall certainly ob- 
ferve that degree of good-breeding with you, which is, in the fir 
place, decent, and which, Iam fure, is abfolutely neceflary to make 
us like one another's company long. 

‘ I will fay no more, now, upon this important fubject of good+ 
breeding ; upon which I have already dwelt too long, it may be, for 
one letter ; and upon which I fhall frequently refrefh your memory 
hereafter: but I will conclude with thefe axioms. 

‘ That the deepeft learning, without good-breeding, is unwel- 
come and tirefome pedantry, and of ufe no where but in a man’s 
own clofet: and confequently of little or no ufe at all. 

‘ That a man, who is not perfectly well bred, is unfit for good 
company, and unwelcome in it; will confequently diflike it foon, 
afterwards renounce it; and be reduced to folitude, or, what is 


worfe, low and bad company. ; 
‘ That a man, who is not well bred, is full as unfit for bufinefsas 


for company. ' 

‘ Make then, my dear child, I conjure you, good-breeding the 
great objedt of your thoughts and aétions, at leaft half the day. 
Obferve carefully the behaviour and manners of thofe who are 
diftinguithed by their good-breeding ; imitate, nay, endeavour to 
excel, that you may at lealt reach them; and be convinced that 

ood-breeding is, to all worldly qualifications, what charity is to 
al) Chriftian' virtues. Obferve how it adorns merit, and how-often 
it covers the want of it. May you wear it to adorn, and not te 


cover you! Adieu.’ His 
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His lordthip’s abilities as a writer are fully difplayed in the 
finely executed portrait of the great lord Bolingbroke, which 
we fhall quote for the ‘entertainment and inftruGion of our 
readers. ' | 


¢ I have fent you, ina packet which your Leipfig acquaintance, 
Duval, fends to his correfpondent at Rome, lord Bolingbroke’s 
book *, which he publithed about a year ago. I defire that you 
will read it over and over again, with particular attention to the 
fiyle, and to all thofe beauties of oratory with which it is adorned. 
Till I read that book, I confefs I did not know all the extent snd 
powers of the Englifh language. Lord Bolingbroke has both a 
tongue and a pen to perfuade; his manner of {peaking in private 
converfation, is full as elegant as his writings; whatever fubjeét he 
either fpeaks or writes upon, he adorns with the moft fplendid elo- 
quence ; not a ftudied or laboured: eloquence, but fuch a flowing 
happinefs of diétion, which (from care perhaps at firft) is become 
fo habitual to him, that even his moft familiar converfations, if 
taken down in writing, would bear the prefs, without the leaft 
correction either as to method or ftyle. If his condu&, in the 
former part of his life, had been equal to all his natural and ac- 
quired talents, he would moft jutly have merited the epithet of 
all-accomplifhed. . He is bimielf fenfible of his paft errors: thofé 
violent paffions, which feduced him in his youth, haye now fub- 
fided by age ; and, take him as he is now, the character of all-ac- 
complifhed is more his due, than any man’s I ever knew in my life. 

¢ But he has been a moft mortifying inftance of the violence of 
human paffions, and of the weaknels of the moft exalted human 
reafon. His yirtues and his vices, his reafon and his paffions, did 
not blend themfelves by a gradation of tints, but formed a fhining 
and fudden contratt. 

* Here the darkeft, there the moft fplendid colours, and both 
rendered more fhining from their proximity. Impetuofity, excefs, 
and almoft extravagancy, characterifed not only his paffions, but 
even his fenfes. His youth was dfftinguithed by all the tumult and 
ftorm of pleafures, in which he moft licentioufly triumphed, dif- 
daining all decorum. His fine imagination has often been heated 
and exhaufted with his body, in celebrating and deifying the pro- 
ftitute of the night; and his convivial joys were pufhed to all the 
extravagancy of frantic Bacchanals. Thofe paflions were inter- 
rupted but by a ftronger, Ambition. The former impaired both 
his conftitution and his character, but the latter deftroyed both 
his fortune and his reputation. 

‘ He has noble and generous fentiments, rather than:fixed re- 
fie&ted principles of good-nature and friendfhip; but they are 
more violent than lafting, and fuddenly and often varied to thei 
oppofite extremes, with regard even tothe fame perfons, He re- 
ceives the common attentions of civility as ebligations, which he 
returns with intereft; and refents with paffion the little inadver+ 
tencies of human nature, which he repays with intereft too. Even 
a difference of opinion upon a philofophical fubjeét, would provoke, 
and prove ~- no practical philofopher at leaft. 

‘ Notwithitanding the diffipation of his youth, and the tumul- 
tuous agitation of his middle age, he has an infinite fund of various 
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and almoft umiverfal knowledge, which, from the cleareft and. 
uickeft conception, and happieft memory, that ever man wad 

blefféd with, hé always carries about hitn.~ It is his any fn He 





and he never has oceafion to dtaw upon a book for any fum, 
excels more, particularly in hiftory, as his hiftorical wotks plainly, 
prove. The relative political and comtmercial interefts of every 
ree in Europs, particularly of his own, are bétter known ta 
him, than pefhaps to any man in it; but how fteadily he has pur- 
{ued the latter, in his public conduét, his enemies, of all parties 
and denominations; tell with joy. j 
‘ He engaged young, and diftinguiflied himfélf in bufinefs; and 
his penétration was almoft intuition. I am old enoiigh to have~ ~, 
heared him fpeak in parliament: And I remember, that, though, 
ete me 32 againft him by party, I felt all the force and cHarms of 
is eloquence: Like Belial, in Milton, ‘‘ he made the worfe ap- 
ar the better caufe.” All the internal and external advantages 
and talents of .an orator are undoubtedly his. Figure, voice, elo- 
¢ution, knowledge; and, above all, the pureft and molt flérid 
diction, with the jufteft metaphors; and happieft images; had railed 
him to the poft of fecretary at war, at four-and-twenty years olds 
an age at which others ate hardly thotight fit for tlre fmatleft ems 
ploy ments. 
_ © During his long exile in France, he applied hintfelf to ftudy 
with: his charaéteriftical ardour; and there he formed, and chiefly 
executed the plan ef a great pitilofophical work.. The conimon 
bounds of human Knowledge are too narrow for his warm and af; 
piring imagination. He mukt go, extra flamantia mapia Mundi, and 
éxplore the unknown and unknowable regions of metaphyfics g 
which open an unbounded field for the excurfions of an ardent 
imagination; where endlefs conjeétures fupply the defect of und 
attainable knowledge, and too often wfurp both its mame and its 
influence. | 
‘ He has had.a very Nandfome perfon, with a mioft engaging ad- 
drefs in his air and manners: he has all the dignity and good- 
breeding which # man of quality fhould or can havé, and which 
fo few, in this country, at leaft, really have. : 
‘ He profefles himfelf a Deift ; believing in a general Pravidencey 
but doubting of, though by no means rejecting (as is commonly 
fuppofed) the immortality of the foul, ard’a future ftate. 
‘ Upon the whole, of this extraofdinary man, what can We fayy 
but alas, poor homan nature’ , 


An article of fach compafs and extraordinary mérit cannot 
be contained in one Number. We fhall therefore refute if 
with more leffure in our next, 


‘" 





VIE. The Seripture-Fheory of the Barth, throughout all its Revoe 
butions, and all the Periods of st: Extfience, from the Creation, td 
the final Renovation of all Things: 8vo. 65.. Rivington. 

WE have had two very different theories of the earth, the 

produaions of two of our own countrymen, Burnet‘and 

Whifton ; both ingenious ; both admired for a time; but now 
Vou. MXXVUL. April; 1774. U confi- 
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confidered as no more than romantic fpeculations, without any 
foundation in nature, philofophy, or feripture. 

Thefe. two celebrated writers have led the way to feveral 
others, both at home and abroad, who have likewife ——_ 
ed to contrive hypothefes, for the explication of fome im 
ant circumftances, relativé to the creation and the deluge. 
But they have only ferved to convince us, that the operations 
of infinite wifdom are not to be comprehended by the human . 
underftanding, or explained upon- mechanical principles. 

‘ The prefent attempt, as the author aflures us, is not built 
upon hypothefes ; but dtands on much furer grounds, the.un- 
erring word of God.’ Whether, fays he, the fuperftruéture 
does in any meafure correfpond with the foundation, er whe- 
ther it be mere ‘ hay and ftubble,’ the reader will judge. 

The following extrac contains an epitome of his theory. 

* We have feen, how the earth, which at firft was without 

, was brought into form, by its revolution on its axis: 
and by what means the elements were feparated from each 
other. The dry land pccupied the middle, or equatorial parts 
of the globe, and the water was detached to the extreme, or 
polar parts. The earth at ficl was without form and void: 
that void was foon filled up; and the earth was furnifhed and 
enriched with every thing requifite to render it a commodious, 
happy, and delightful habitation for man; who was then 
created, and put into poffeflion of it. But man fell; and his 
fall affected the earth, which was inhabited by hiek¢ and 
which, for the punifhment of his tranfgreffion, was doomed to 
lofe its fertility ; and from the beautiful form, in which it had 
been laid ovt, was convulfed, and thrown into diforder and ) 
confufion, by means of an univerfal earthquake ; the effect of 
which was, that in.fome places it opened, and funk into deep 
gulphs; and in other parts, it reared up its hydra heads to the 
heavens. 

* This however entered but a little way into the earth, in 
comparifon. with the whole bulk of it; which was fuffered te 
preferve the fame advantageous pofition and afpect towards the 
fun, which was at firft given it; till the wickednefs of man 
inereafing, caufed the difturbance of this likewife; and pro- 
‘duced a fhock, which quite diflocated, and threw it, from its 
ere&t and upright pofition, inta aa oblique and declining one: 
the confequence of which was, its difcharging the waters 
lodged. at the poles; which fpreading over the whole face of 
it, drowned the earth, and all fts inhabitants; except the. 
few, whom God preferved in the ark, to repeople and reple- 
it nish it. 
| ; | | ‘ We 
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* We have feen how the waters, when they’ had executed 
their commiffion, were remanded to their former receptacles » 
but left plain veftiges of the ravages they had made. ‘The 
tops of the'mountains were wafhed away, and, their fides and 
ikirts were furrowed and channeled in the maiiner we: behold 
them, by the firft abatement of the deluge, and by the fub- 
fequent draining, and running off of the waters: by thefe 
and other means, the mountains have been lowering ever 
fince, and the valleys filling and rifing. The earth, upon the 
whole, becomes lefs uneven; and affords a profpe& of being 
by degrees brought nearly level. The element of water hath 
been decreafing, and the dry land increafing, and ‘gaining 
upon the fea, and becomes more and more fecure from a fe- 
cond deftruétion by water ; purfuant to the divine promife and 
covenant in that refpe&. 

»* By the curfe, the face of the earth was difordered, dee 
formed, and doomed to be over-run with thorns and thiftles. 
That labour to which man was fentenced, hath been the ap- 
pointed means of overcoming thofe deformities 5 beautifying 
the face of nature, extirpating and deftroying all its ufelefs 
and hurtful produftions, and raifing in their ftead fuch as aré 
moft neceflary and beneficial for the nourifhment and fupport 
of life ; together with fuch as contribute to the conveniences 
and elegances of it. 

* For thefe purpofes it hath had the benefit of regular fea- 
fons, which if they have not all the advantages of the firft 
ftate of the earth, have others, that ina good meafure com- 
penfate them ; and give it a preference to that ftate, which 
was introduced by the curfe, and continued till the flood, 

‘In proportion to the progrefs, which, age after age, is 
made in improvements of this kind; and in this age efpeci- 
ally, which exceeds all that have gone before it in this refpect 
—dIn proportion hereto, I fay, the curfe of the ground is ree 
moved and overcome. In a word, ** The fall was the core 
‘ruption of the natural and moral world, and the ruin of al 
‘the glory and happinefs of the creation.” It is the plan of 
Providence, to bring about the recovery of thé creation in 
both refpects, by the concurrence and inftrumentality of the 
creature man ; through whom the corruption and ruin of it 
was effected: and in fach meafure and degree, as man co- 
operates, this end is obtained ; and the creation is delivered from 
the bondage of corruption; and enabled to recover its firft floo~ 
rifhing and happy fate. 

. ©] fhall only obferve'ifarther,: that the drying up of the 
‘earth, by the feveral calvfes before mentioned, will, by dee 
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298 The Scripture Theory of the Earth. 
grees, render it more combuftible ; and difpofe it for the next 
eataftrophe,’—that is, the general ‘conflagration. 

The fituation of paradife is a fabje& on which subi chile he 
writers have formed conjectures. “Huetius has written a trea= ~ 
tife profetledly on this topic. He imagines, that the four ri- 
vers, into which the great river of Paradife was divided, were - 
the Euphrates and Tigris above it; and below it, the two 
branches into which the ftream was again divided, before is 
emptied itfelf into the Perfian gutph. 

The author of the prefen: theory fuppofes, that the garden 
of Eden was planted im a peninfula, formed by the main ri- 
ver of Eden, on the caft fide of it, below the confluence of 
the four lefs rivers, which emptied themfelves into it, fome- 
where about the 27th degree of north latitude ; and that the 
garden and its environs, where thefe rivers’ united, are now 
fwallowed up by the Perfian gulph. The four beads which 
Mofes ‘mentions, are, he thinks, the four fowntain-heads of 
the four rivers, Pifon, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates, 
which had diftin@ and feparate channels, till they difcharged 
themfelves altogether in the main river, ‘ which went ouf of 
Eden to water the garden,’ 

‘Fhe author endeavours to prove, that the fall was attended 
with great commotions im the earth aad air, with thunder, 
wind, tempeft, and eruptions of fire, and thesefore, probably, 
with-an univerfal earthquake ; and that thefe eruptions and 
this earthquake threw: up the mountains, as a part of the 
curfe denounced on the ground, om account of the difobedi- 
ence of man. 

In proof of this opinion, he obferves, that the mountains 
could not be coeval with the creation, becaufe many parts of 
their contents, fuch as fhells, &c. were not then extant in nd@- 
ture, as fuch ; that they were not the. effets of the deluge, 
becaufe it appears from Scripture that they exifted before ; 
that, from the confufed ftate of their feveral ftrata, as well as 
from their outward appearance, they* bear all the marks of 
ruins ; that the effects of fire appear very vifibly in many of 
the contents of them; that there have been feveral inftances 

in faé&t of mountains and iflands ay been raifed by earth- 
‘etches &e. 

The argument, which our author ufes, in oppofition to 
thofe who fuppofe, that the mountains were formed at the 
creation, militates, if we miftake not, againft his own hypo- 
thefis, or it feems utterly improbable, that there thould be 
any convulfions in narure* at the faligewhich could throw. a va- 

~siety af marine produQiops into the bowels of the higheft 
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He fuppofes, that the fubterraneous fire, which oceafioned 
“the earthquake, ‘ burnt with fuch vehemence, 4s. to melt and 
fute, to vitrify and calcine fuch fubftances; as were liable, by 
their natures, to be \gffected by it, in their’ feveral . forts: of 
tanner, refpectively ;? and that this fufion was produ@ive’ of 
ametals. But if this was the cafe, how was it poffible, | that 
the fhelis, teeth, and. bones of animals, or the trunks, and 
roots of trees, which are found incorporated with metals and 
all kinds of mineral concretions, fhould efeape; without any 
appearance of their having been affected by a fubterranéous . 
‘ fire. We do not recolle&,. that the traces of fuch a fire have 
ever been perceived in any of thofe places where the crush |, 
of animals have been difcovered. 

The reader will find feveral fpeculations and conjeAured in 
this work, which will feem bold, arbitrary, and perhaps, ua- 
philofophical; but at the fame time he. will be enperteieg 
with many learned and curious Gilquilitions. 





— 


IX. Experimental Enquiries: Part il. Containing a Defeription ff 
the Lymphatic Syfiem in the Human Subje@, and in other Animals. 
Lliufirated with Plates. Together with Obfervations on the Lymph, 
and the Changes which it undergoes in fame Difeafes. By Wile 
liam Hewfon, F. R.S. 80, 6s. Johnfon, 3 

i the former part of Mr. Hewfon’s Enquiries * we were pres 

fented with many ingenious experiments, inftituted for the 
purpofe of inveftigating the properties of the blood. Ia that 
treatife, the author likewife laid before the public the difte- 
very of the lymphatic fyftem in birds, fifh, and amphibious 
animals ; and he now proceeds to carry his refearches, rela- 
tive to the fame fyftem, into the human fabje&. 

In the firft chapter, the author delivers a concife hiftorica? 
account of the difcoveries made in the lymphatic fyftem frond 
the time of Afellius, who lived about a century and a Wal€ 
ago, to the prefent period. Jn the fecond and third chapters, 
he teaches the manner of afcertaining the exiftence, and gives 
an accurate anatomical defcription of the lymphatic fyftem ia — 
the human body. In the fourth, &fth, and fixth chapters, he 
defcribes the lymphatic fyftem in birds and fifh ; after which he 
enters on phyfiological inquiries, freating firft of the proper- 
ties of the fluid contained in the lymphatic veflels, and of that 
which lubricates the different cavities of the body. oo * 

Several curious and important phyfiological fubjedts are dite. 
cuffed in this part of the volume, from which we fhall extra&® 
the author’s opinion relative to the formation of pas,’ iad 


® See Crit. Rev, vol. xxxii p. 276. Dh, is gg3¥u 
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‘ As it appears that the properties of the lymph - exhaled 
upon furfaces, and into cavities, differ fo widely in different 
circumftances, and ‘as we find that pas is often met with in 
fuch cavities, without ulceration, is it not probable that pus itfelf 
is soerely that lymph changed in its properties by paffing through 
inflamed veffels. he cavities of the pleura, pericardium, Gc. are 
fometimes obferved to contain confiderable quantities of pus with- 
out the Jeaft mark of ulceration. Inftances of which I have feen, 
In one patient I found three pints of pure pys in the pericardium, 
without any ulcer either on that membrane, or on the heart. Ia 
another, the cavity of the pleura of the right fide was diltended 
with a pus that fmelt more like whey than a. putrid fluid, and the 
Jungs were compreffed into a very fmall compafs ; but there was na | 
appearance of ulcer or erofion, either on thefe organs or on the 

leura, but only under the pus was a thin cruft of coagulable lymph. 

n fuch cafes it is manifett the pus muft have been formed from the 
fluids ; and as the exhalant veffels. at one time appear to fecrete a 
mere water; at another a coagulable lymph ; and in a third (when 
a little inflamed) they fecrete that lymph fo vifcid, and change its 
properties fo much as to make ‘it coagulate inftantly on being fee 
creted; fo in like manner they may fometimes, when more in- 
flamed, have the power of converting the lymph into pus; and, 
according to the kind and degree of the inflammation, the pus may 
vary from the bland, vifcid, and inodorous nature, to that of the 
molt thin and feetid fanies found in phagedenic and cancerous ul- 
cers. And, if pus in thefe cafes is produced merely by a fecretion, 
fo likewife; it would feem probable, that even in abiceffes, where 
there is a lofs of fubftance, it is not the melting down of the folids 
that gives rife to the pus, but the. pus being fecreted into the cel- 
lular membrane from its preffure, and from other caufes, deadens 
' the folids and then diffolves them, which isconfirmed by obferving 

tHfat even a piece of freth meat, if put into an ulcer and covered 
up, is foon deftroyed or melted down by the pus, which is thereby 
rendered more fcetid. And this opinion, that gus js made by a fe, 
cretion, is ftrengthened by obferving that in its pure ftate it ig 
full of globules ; in which circumftance it agrees with milk, which 
is produced by a fecretion, and not by a fermentation. _ 

* Upon the whole then it appears, that the lymph contained in 
the lymphatic veffels, ang*the fluids which moiiten the different 
cavities Of the body, as the pleura, peritoneum, &c. inftead of be- 
ing a mere water, in healthy animals, are coagulable fluids, ap- 
proaching to the nature of the coagulable lymph of the blood, of 
which probably they are a fpecies, or are: compofed of a mixture 
of that lymph with water, that the proportions of that mixture 
yary froin the dropfical habit, where the coagulable lymph is ina 
{mall, and the water in a great proportion, up to the rheumatic or 
inflammatory habit, where the lymph abounds, and the water is 
in lefs proportion ; and that in fome cafes, the lymph, in pafling 
through inflamed veffels, is even converted into pus.” ) 


In the eighth chapter, Mr, Hewfon enquires into the man- 
ner in which the lympth is fecreted into the cavities for their 
lubrication. It has been generally fuppofed that this fecretion 
was performed by fmall exhalant arteries, or by organized 

ores in the fides of the veffels, A celebrated anatomift, how: 
ever, of the prefent age, has oppofed this dogtrine, and main- 
:a | taing . 
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tains that the thinner parts of the blood tranfude through 
inorganized interftices between the fibres of the vefizls and 
membranes. The arguments on which he founds his opinion 
are the three following : viz. 1. The ready tranfudation of water 
and other injeétions after death ; 2. the tranfudation of blood, 
which he fuppofes to happen after death, but not during life ; 
and thirdly, a fuppofed tranfudation of bile. The author of. 
the treatife before us, efpoufes the moft generally received opi- 
nion refpeéting the fecretion of lymph, and combats the doc 
trine of the learned anatomift above alluded to, by obferya- 
tions which merit the attention of every phyfiological en- 
quirer. 


_ § Firft, although fiuids do tranfude on being injeéted into the 
veffels of the dead body, yet we muft not thence conclude that a’ 
fimilar effect would certainly take place in the living, for it is pro- 
bable, that. “* our fibres and veifels have a degree of tenfion which. 
they may lofe with life."” Befides, if tranfudation took place in 
the living body, it would feem to defeat the principal purpofe for | 
which the blood.veflels were made, that is, the containing and 
conveying the fluids; and upon drinking a greater quantity than 
ordinary of watery liquors, inftead of the liquors being carried te 
the kidneys or other emunétories, and thereby thrown out of the 
body as a redundancy, they would efcape into the cellular mem- 
brane and occafion an anafarca. That this would be the cafe will 
appear the more probable, when it is confidered how fmall the 
fibres of our blood. veffels muft be, and therefore what millions of 
pores (did they exiff) thé water would be expofed to from its en- 
trance into the ftomach, and its paflage through the la¢teals, the 
thoracic duét, the veins, the heart, the lungs and the arteries, ber 
fore it reached the kidneys. So that were we in imagination to. 
follow a drop of thefe liquors, according to the idea of tranfu- 
dation, we fhould find it, firft leaking through the ftomach or 
through a Jaéteal, then being abforbed, then efcaping a fecond 
time, and being again abforbed, &c. an idea by no means cone 
fiftent with what we know of the works of nature, who, as a 
Jearned and ingenious author fays of her, ** Operam fuam uon ludit, 
negue quod udtum eft agit denuo.” It is more probabie therefore, that 
as the blood-veffels are made to contain and convey the fluids, nae 
ture has taken care to conftruct them properly to prevent this pure 
pofe being defeated. | 

‘ Secondly, to fuppofe that the fluids which moiften the different 
cavities of the body, as the pericardium, pleura, peritoneum, tunica 
vaginalis, &c. get into thefe cavities merely by tranfudation, is to 
fuppofe, not only that the fimal! veffels in contact with thefe mem- 
branes have inorganized pores, but alfo that thefe membranes 
themfelves have the fame juft oppofite te thofe of the veffels, Now 
if we admit inorganized pores at one part of thofe membranes, 
we mutt adinit them in all parts, and in the fame degree: but ag 
the blood-veffels are circular, and touch thofe membranes only 
by a finall part of the circle, the parts touched by the veflels mu 
be {maller than the interftices between the veffels, and the lymph 
muft have fewer chances in favour of its leaking from the veifels 
into the cavities, than of its —_ again from thefe er 
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tbe interflices between the veflels or into the cellular membrane; f@ 
that, if thefe membranes admitted of tranfudation, there would 
be no fuch thing as a partial dropfy, for the water would run out 
at one part of the pleura, pericardium, peritoneum, &c. as fak as it 
Fan in by the other, and an enafarca would always accompany an 
Afcites; which not being a faét leads us to believe, that thofe mem- 
branes do nat admit of tranfudation in living bodies, and that the 
| se get into them not by inorganical, but ‘by organifed paf- 
ages. 

* Thirdly, to prove more fatisfactorily that thefe fluids are not 
filtrated:trom the blood merely by inorganical tranfudation, let us 
recollect the experiments related in the laft chapter concerning the 
properties of thofe fluids, which we found varied in different cir- 
cumftances of health. For, in inflammatory affections of the parts 
from which they were fecreted, they aflumed the appearance of.the 
coagulable lymph of the blood, and formed a, tough jelly; in ani- 
mals in bealth they formed a jelly of a weaker nature; and in drop- 
fical cafes they were almoft a mere water, without the property of 
coagulation. Now if thefe fluids be fo variable in their properti¢s, 
jt is manifeft that the paflages fecreting them cannot be always 
unalterably the fame, or inorganized ; fince at one time we find . 
them fecreting one fluid, and at another time fecreting another ; 
elpecially as we fometimes find them fecreting a fluid very dif- 
ferent from the blood, viz. pus. Which ff being found in cavi- 
ties without any ulcer or erofion, we muft conclude it formed by 
fomething more than a mere filtration ; for we cannot fuppofe there 
fhould be filtrated from the blood a fluid that was notin it. And 
if pus, which paffes from the fame pores, can only be accounted for 
by fuppofing thefe pores to be organical, in like manner is it not 
probable, that the fecretion of the natural lymph is not a ftrain- 
ing through inorganical, but-through organized paflages ? 

* Laftly, it has been brought as an argument in fayour of tran- 
{udation in the living body, that blood tranfudes after death, and 
this has been explained on the fuppofition that the blood was 
thicker before the coagulation of the lymph. Which fuppofition 
appears ill-founded, when we fpeak of the living body; for in for- 
mer experiments we have obferved that this lymph, frequently at © 
Jeaft, rather thins than thickens the blood. If therefore the blood 
tranfudes in the dead and not in the living body, we fhould ra- 
ther attribute it to a change in the veffels than in the blood, as 
is probable from a careful examination of that very faét which has 
been brought.as the principal argument in favour of tranfudation, 
viz. the parts adjacent to the gall-bladder being tinged with bile 5 
for any one who will take the trouble of ftanding by a butcher, 
whilft he kills a theep, will find, contrary to that gentleman’s con- 
clufion, that upon opening the animal immediately there is no ap- © 

earance of the gall having tranfuded, for none of the parts fur- 
rounding the gall-bladder are tinged. But let the animal con- 
tinue a day or two unopened, and then the gall will be found to 
have tranfuded, and to have tinged the neighbouring parts; as 
is the cafe in the human body by the time that we infpect it. | 

* Since then the gall-bladder fo readily allows of tranfudation 
after death, and not during life, is it not probable that there is in 
our membranes and our blood-veflels a degree of tenfion, ora power 
of pers the fluids oozing out of them, which’ power is loft 
with 


life ? 
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. £ Upon the whole then it appears, that the ipterfticial lymph, or - 

fiuid which moiftens the different cavities of the body, being 

different from mere water, cannot be produced fimply by tranfuda-~ 

¢ion through inorganica] interftices; but that there are {mall ex- 

' balant arteries, or organized paflages, which not only tranfmit it 

from the blogd, but change its properties, and adapt it to the of- 

- fice of lubrication, and lkewife make it aflume very different ap- 
pearances in different circumfances of health.” 


In the ninth chapter, he examines the opinion, whether the 
common veins are the inftruments of abforption; and after 
producing a variety of ingenious arguments, for which we re- 
fer the reader to the work itfelf, he concludes, that this doce 
trine is deftitute of fufficient fupport ; and endeavours to prove, 
in the pext chapter, that abforption is the province of the 
lymphatic fyftem only. 

The twelfth chapter treats of the ftru@ure of the villi of 
the inteftines, and the manner in which abforption is pers 
formed, 

The thirteenth chapter contains various pathological obfer- 

‘vations relating to the lymphatic fyftem, among which we 
gneet with a rational account of the caufe of dropfies. 
_ To give fo particular an account of this treatife as its ime 
portance to phyficlogy deferves, would greatly exceed the li- 
- mits of a Review ; and we muft therefore recommend the work 
to the perufal of thofe who are defirous of inveftigating the 
ftruGture and ceconomy of the human body. While the au- 
thor accurately unfolds the recefles of anatomical knowledge, 
and maintains ingenious conjecturés with ftrong arguments, 
he writes with great perfpicuity.; and the lymphatic fyftem is 
further illuftrated by plates. 
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XK. The Right of the Britith Legiflature to tax the American Co- 
- dovies vindicated; and the Means of affrting that Right pro- 
poled. Sve. 1s. Becket. . 


pHs writer fets out with the propofition, that in’ every civi- 
lized ftate, there muft be fomewhere a fupreme all-con- 
troling power, which in the Britith conftitution is lodged with 
the king, lords, and commons, in parliament affembled, The 
power of this united body extends not only to legiflation, but 
likewife to the impofing of taxes. In oppofition to the affera 
tion of the colonifts, that there can be no taxation in a free 
ftate but by perfonal affent, or a€tual reprefentation, the’ au- 


thor argues thus; 
. se are 
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¢ If it be in the very eflence of a freeman to difpofe of his own 
property as he pleafes, there is not in that cafe a fingle free fabje& in 
Great Britain. Where is the noble, or commoner, that dare fay, 
he can refufe paying a tax when the legiflature has ordained it ? 
The eflence of a freeman, that is of a free fubjeét, for I {peak of 
men united in a confifts not in his being abfolute mafter of 
his own property; for that no man in a ftateo fociety can be; but 
in his being piece by known and eftablithed laws, formed by 
the confent of a popular affembly ; in his being tried by his peers ; 
in being exempted from arbitrary imprifonment, and in other pri- 
vileges, which the fubjecéts of no government can boaft of, but 
the fubjeéts of the Britifh government. As to the fecond propo- 
fition, that the law of nature declares the fruits of every man’s la- 
bour to be his own, I freely allow the truth of it; but I affirm, 
that the law of fociety declares direétly the contrary. The Britith 
colonifts, I hope, are not living in a ftate of nature. No; they 
have ever fince their firft eftablifhment formed part of the ftate 
united under the Englith laws 4nd Englith conftitution, and_ the 
fundamental principles of that conftitution, though perhaps the 
freeft in the world, reftrain not only the colonifts, but all other 
Britith fubjeéts from many prerogatives that they might freely enjo 
in a ftate of nature. It isa maxim of every civilian, * Qui civis ft 
libertatis naturalis jacturam facit, ac imperio fe fubjicit, quod jus 
vite & necis complectitur, & cujus juffu plurima facienda, abs qui- 
bus quisalias abhorrebat, & omittenda que vehementer appetebat.” 
That is, whoever becomes a citizen, refigns up his natural liberty, 
and fubjeéts himfelf to a governing power, which includes thé 
right of life and death, and at whofe command he muft confent to 
do many things which he greatly diflikes, and abftain from many 
things which he eagerly defires, Puffend. de Of. Civis, 1. ii. c. 5." 


_ We cannot refrain from continuing our quotation to greater 
length on this fubje&t, where the author endeavours to refute 
the opinion of the great Mr, Locke, fo frequently cited in fa- 
your of the colonifts, : 


‘ How weak and how inconclufive, proceeds he, muft the pro- 
pofitions of Mr. Locke now appear! The fupreme power, he fays, 
cannot take from any one any part of his property, but by his own 
confent, otherwife he has no property at all. Here we have a falfe 
conclufion from falie premifes. According to. the premifes there 
is net a fupreme power on earth, but what is iniquitous and un- 
juft; for though taxation in every ftate is nearly univerfal, we fhall 
no where find that the affent is unjverfal. A coercive right over 
the wills of individuals, we have feen, is in the very eflence of a 
fupreme power; and, indeed, if any individual had a right to re- 
fufe his aflent to what the fupreme power ordained, he would be 
fupreme over the flipreme, which implies a contradiétion. I do 
not mean, however, that the fupreme power in any ftate has no 
fimitations ; for if it ordains things contrary to the laws of God, 
or manifeftly deftructive of the. fociety over which it prefides, it 
ordains what it has no authority to ordain, confequently its fta- 
tutes are void, and indiyidyals may difobey, not that they have 
any inherent right over the enacting power; but becaufe, in fact, 
nothing has been enacted, when an iniquitous ftatute has been pro- 


muigated, 
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« Let us now try the ftrength of the eonclufion. No part of the 
fubjeét’s property can be taken from: him by vem ge ha 
but by his own confent, otherwife he has no pro at all; that 
is, if the fupreme power has a right to fome part, it a right'to 
the whole of a fubjeét’s property, which is the fame thing as to 
fay, fome heat is agreeable to the human hody; therefore the 
higheft degree of heat would not be difagreeable ; or, the fupreme 
power has a right to proteét, ergo, it has a right to deftroy. But 
& particulari ad univerfale non vadet con, tia.. I fay the fupreme 
power has a right to fome part of a fubject'’s property, becaufe it 
cannot fubfift without it; and that it has no right to the whole of 
a fubject’s property, becaufe in that cafe the individual could not 
exift. Next follows a corollary, which for what reafon it has been 
adduced, it is hard to fay, as it proves nothing, either on one fide 
or the other. ‘* 1 have no property,” it is faid, “ in that which 
another can by right take from me when he pleafes, without 
confent.” Where is the perfon that will conteft the truth of that 
propofition? I look upon it to be as felf-evident as any axiom in 
Euclid. Mr. Locke has further advanced, that whatever one pays 
for enjoying the protection ef government, he muft pay by his 
own confent, that is the confent of the majority, giving it either 
by themfelves, or their reprefentatives chofen by themfelves. This 
as reafoning altogether unworthy of Mr, Locke; for in the fame 
propofition we have the confent of individuals neeeflary and not 
neceffary ; the decifion refting in a majority and not in a majority. 
As the propofition jtfelf is only a repetition of the former, the 
fame refutation is applicable to both; and fhews that fo far from 
being regarded as axioms, they are delufive fophifms, tending to 
difturb the peaee of fociety. Their having dropt from the pen of 
a great man, whofe name will for ever illuftrate this ifland, can 
give them no authority, when we find ‘them not only. includi 
felf-contradictions, but leading to cogclufions inconfiftent wi 
the firft principle of all civilized government, in fetting up the 
will of an individual as fupreme over the fupreme power,” 


In anfwer to the objeGion of the colonifts, that they are 
not reprefented in the Britith parliament, our author oblerves; 
that 4 


‘ The people of Great Britain at large, have no more dire& com 
cern in the fovereignty than the moft remote colonift has.. The 
reprefentatives in the houfe of commons are not the dire& re 
fentatives of the people of Great Britain, or of the colonifts. 

are only the direct reprefenmatives of their own conftituents, and 

the virtual reprefentatives of eyery Britifh commoner wherever hé 

inhabits. The conituents who fend the reprefentatives to the 

houfe of ¢ommons, may not prey exceed 200,000, or 300,000, 

in number; yet eight millions of fubjeéts in Great Britain are 

taxed by the reprefentatives of thefe conttituents without their owa 

confent. Thus we find that what B. Franklin ftates as a falfe pro- 
‘polition, in ofder to apologize for the difobedience of the colonifts, 
as precifely the true fundamental principle of the Britith conftitu- 
tion, * That fellow-fubjects in one part of the dominions are fo~ 
yereigns over fellow-fubjeéts in another part,” even within the 
pland of Great Britain, confequently ah” dite the whole em- 
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pire. The truth of this/propofition being clearly eftablithed, over- 
turns at once the whole baielefs fabric of reprefentation and taz- 
ation, reared by falfe oratory, but left unfuppoited by the leaf 
prop of a fingle argument,’ 


The arguments of this judicious writer refpefting the au- 
thority of charters granted by the crown to the colonies, are 
equally decifive, and deferve to ve laid before the reader. 


*- If the charters of the colonies are granted by the crown, the 
natural inference is, that the colonies then depend upon the king- 
dom. All authority that the crown has in a political capacity, 
it has as head of the nation; and all acquifitions of new lands, 
thovgh vefted in the king, are acquifitions belonging to the king- 
dom. To fuppofe a charter granted by the king in a private ca- 
pacity, disjoined from his charaéter of head of the nation, to give 
any authority whatever, is to fuppofe an abfurdity. The colo- 
nilts, therefore, m holding their lands and their civil government 
from the king by charters, hold both from the nation colle¢- 
tively united in the fupreme legiflative body. All the fovereignty 
the king has over the colonies, he has as being fovereign of the 
Britifh nation; confequently, let him grant them hundreds of 
privileges by charter, he could never make them any thing but 
parts of the Britith nation. A king of Great Britain can no 
more create by charter, or by any act of his power, a commu- 
nity independent of the kingdom, that he can create a new 
planet.’ : 

We cannot fo readily concur with the author in his affer- 
tion, that even an act of parliament could not conftitute fach 
an independency. But that a fubmiffion to aéts of parliament 
is a part of the conftitution of the colonies, a doétrine which 
the author maintains in oppofition to an advocate for the Ame- 
ricans, muft be acquiefced m upon the principles already men- 
tioned. 

We thall add no more with refpe& to this fenfible pamph- 
let, which greatly merits the perufal of the public on the pre- 
fent occafion, than that the author difcuffes feveral important 
points relative to the Britifh colonies, and that his arguments 


are founded on the fundamental principles of government. 
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XT. A Specimen of Perfian Poetry; or Odes of Hafez, with an 
Englith Trav/lation and Parapbrafe, Chiefly from the Specimen 
Poefeos Perficze of Baron Revizky, with Hiftorical and Grame 
matical Llufirations, and a complete Analyfis, for the Affiftance of 
thofe who wifh to fiudy the Perfian Language. By John Rich- 
ardfon, F. 4.8. 4f0. 5s. 34. -Richardfon. _ 


Onfidering the political and commercial intercourfe now 
fubfifting between Great Britain and the Eaft Indies, the 
fiudy of the Perfian Janguage is an obje& worthy of the pub- 
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lie attention ; and thefe who endeavour to facilitate the at- 
tainment of it poffefs a juft claim to our approbation. The 
author of ‘the performance before us feems to. be entitled to 
this tribute in a dowble capacity, as he has not only beftowed 
great pains in rendering the acquifition of the Perfian tongue 
more eafy to the ftudent, but has alfo fhewn by his own ex- 


ample what progrefs it is poffible to make in that language by 
dint of application. . . ; 

The Odes which are here prefented tothe public, formed, 
as"we are told, part of Mr. Richardfon’s exercifes while te 
was ftudying the Perfiam language about two years age. ‘They 
were originally written by Mahommed Shemfeddin, commonly 
ealled Hafez, who lived im the fourteenth century. Befides 
the original of the Odes in the Perfian chara&er, Mr. Rich- 
ardfon gives us a profe tranflation into Englifh, as literal as 
the idioms of the languages would admit, tegether with a 
poetical paraphrafe ; he has alfo fubjoined a minute analyfis 
of every word, which muift be peculiarly nfefal to learners in 
the prefent fcarcity of diftionaries of that language; and il- 
luftrated the whole with obfervations upon the manners of the 
people where the fcene of thefe Odes are laid, without which 
they could not be fo eafily underftood. 


¢ The ghazel (he obferves) is more irregular than the Greek or 
Latin ode, one verfe having often no apparent connexion either 
with the foregoing or fubfequent couplets, Ghazels were often, 
fays Baron Revizky, written or fpoken extempare at banquets, or 
publick feftivities, when the poet, after expr his ideas in one 
diftich, impatient of confinement, roved through the regions of 
fancy, as wine or a luxurious imagination infpired. { ~~ 

‘ Before, therefore, a deeifive criticifm ought to be hazarded on 
compofitions of this kind, regard fhould be had to the genius of 
the eaftern nations, to local and temporary allufions, to their reli- 
gion and laws, their manners and cuftoms, their hiftories and tra- 
ditions; which, if not properly underftood, muft involve thé whole 
in obfcurity: and it mué pein yn be equally improper to fit 
in judgment on the Ghazel, and to try it by the laws of the Eu- 
ropean ode, as to‘decide on Shakefpeare according to. the mecha- 
nical fyftem of the French drama, or to condemn a fine Gothick 
building, becaufe irreconcileable with the principles of Grecian 
architecture.’ ¥.. 


We fhall now lay before our readers the profe tranflation 
and paraphrafe of the firft Ghaze/, or Ode, in the collecs 


tion, 


‘ Ho! come! O eup-bearer, carry round the wine, and prefent it 3 | 
For love apupeeen plealant at firlt, but difficulties have jwce hap- 
pened. : | } 
In hopes of the perfume which at length the-zephyr thall dif- 
fufe from that forehead, . — 
From 
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From her waving mufky ringlets, how much blood will flow in- 
to our hearts, | 

Stain the facred carpet with wine, if the mafter of the houfé 
commands thee ; 

For a traveller is not ignorant of the ways and manners of houfes 
of entertainment. 

For me what room is there for pleafure in the bowers of beauty, 
when every moment 

The bell progiaims, ** Bind on your burdens.” 

The darknefs of the night and the fear of the waves and whirl- 

‘pool are fo dreadtul, — 

How can they know our fituation, the bearers of light burdens, 
on the fliore ? 

All my voluntary actions have tended finally to procure me a bad 
name ; ' 

For how can that fecret remain concealed, of which they make 
converfation ? 

If thou defireft tranquillity, negleé not this advice, O Hafez, 

When thou thalt poffefs her thou loveft, bid adieu to the world, 
and abandon it.” 


The Firft Ode of HAFE Z paraphrafed. 


¢ Fill, fill the cup with fparkling wine, 
Deep let me drink the juice divine, 

To foothe my tortured heart { 
For love, who feemed at firft fo mild, 
So gently looked, fo gaily {mil’d, 

Here deep has plunged his dart. 


When, fweeter than the damafk rofe, 
From Leila’s locks the zephyr blows, 
How glows my keen defire! 

I chide the wanton gale’s delay, 
I'm jealous of his am'rous play, 
And all my foul’s on fire, 


To love the flowing — drain, 

With wine the facred carpet ftain, 
If your gay hoft invites; 

For he, who treads the mazy round 

Of mighty love’s enchanted ground, 
Knows all his laws and rites. 


But longer, midft the young and fair, 
With happy mind and eafy air, 
Can I delighted roam? 
When, hark! the heart-alarming bel] . 
Proclaims aloud, with difmal knell, 
Depart, thy hour is come! 


The night now darkens all around, 

Now howl the winds, the waves refound ; 
We part fo meet no more : 

Our dreadfy! fate how can they know, 

Whofe tranquil hours unrutiled flow 
Secure upon the fhore ? : 


How 
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Hew many tales does flander frame, 
And rumour whifper ‘gainft my fame, 
With malice both combine ; 

Becaufe I with to pafs my days, 
Defpifing what each fnarler fays, 
. With friendfhip, love, and wine, 


But, Hafez, if thou wouldf enjoy, 
Ecftatic rapture, foul-felt joy, 
Bleft as the powers above, 
Snatch to thy arms the blooming maid, 
Then, on her charming bofom laid, 
Abandon all for Jove.’ 


As we conceive. the ode in general to be a fpecies of po- 
etry which is extremely difficult to tranflate with fpirit and pro- 
priety, we think Mr, Richardfon has done great juitice to his 
original, having, without deviating from the fenfe or fentiment 
of the author, made a.kind of connased whole out of a num- 
ber of apparently disjointed parts, and thereby reconciled it 
more to the genius of Europeans, whilft the profe tranflatiom 
being extremely literal, leaves every reader to form a judgment 
for himfelf, | 

To point out in fome meafure the utility of the Perfian, 
merely in a national point of view, we fhall conclude this ars 
ticle with an extraét from Mr. Richardfon’s Preface. 


* To enlarge on the innumerable inconveniences to which th® 
Eaft India Company have been often expofed from the too 
neral ignorance of their fervants, in the languages of Hindoftan, 
and on the dangerous neceffity arifing from thence of employing 
the natives in negociations of the greateft fecrefy and importance, 
would be idle, becaufe lamented by many of the moft able writers 
on India affairs, and confirmed by every gentleman who has re- 
turned from thofe countries. The frauds which accident has dif- 
covered in the department of revenue afford ftrong prefumption 
that many more ‘have been tommitted undetected; and the trea- 
chery of Poniapah, interpreter to general Lawrence, is fufficient, 
were there no other examples, to fet in the ftrongeft light the dan- 

ers to which their affairs have been in a variety of circumftances 
Fabjected from this caufe alone, , : 

* To guard againft treachery, therefore, in negociation and war, 
and againft fraud in revenue and commerce, are. furely objects of 
the firft magnitude, but which never will be accomplifhed till 
Englith gentlemen can officiate as their. own interpreters; for 
with people, whofe leading principle is circumvention, the greateft 
feverity of punifhment will never effectually deter, where the object 
is important enough to invite to treachery, where the chance of im- 

unity is fuperior to that of detection, and where Succefsful vit- 
iny is no impeachment of character.’ 


‘ 
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KIL. Ocuvres du Comte Algarotti. Traduit dePtalien. 7 vols: Sed. 
Berlin. Concluded. 


‘THE fixth volume of this collection contains his Letters on Paint- 

ing and Architecture. They were written at different times, 
but are all equally confpicuous for tafte and judgment, and one of 
his moft valuable productions, though not fufceptible of extracts ; 
to connoifieurs they cannot be aaa ; and to artits or ftus 
dents of thefe polite arts we muft recommend the perulal of the 
whole. 

The feventh volame opens with his elegant poem, the Congrefs 
at Cythera, which has appeared in an Englith tranflation, His 
poetical epiftles, feventeen in number, cannot, even in fhe bet. 
profe tranflation, appear but at a very great difadvantage ; yety 
even here, they have ftill poetical merit enough left to juitify his 
reputation as one of the firft-rate poets of his age and country. 

The firft was addrefled to his Pruffian majefty while prince of 
Pruffia, and opens a moft charming perfpeétive on the future glories 
of his reign, efpecially on his patronage of fciences and polite arts. 

The fecond paints the fame prince after his a¢cefhion to thé 
throne, under the figure of Apollo, as Auguftus has‘been réprefent- 
ed by Horace. 

T he third was written to the then emprefé of Roffia, Anna, and 
contains her elogium ; with thofe of Newton and priace Cantemir, 
the latter of whom had tranflated Algarotti’s Newtonianifm into’ 
the Ruffian tongue. 

The fourth was prefented to Auguftus HI. king of Poland, toge- - 
ther with the edition of the works of Pallavicini, the Drefden poet 
laureate, whicli, by the king’s order, had, under Algarotti’s in- 

ion, been printed at Venice. : 

The fifth was dire&ted to the doge of Venice, PietroGrimani. It 
difplays to that prince and to future ages, a moft enehanting fcene 
of the happinefs then enjoyed by Algarotti in his country retirement. 

In the fixth, he celebrates his friend, the famous Metaftafio, by 
feveral fine imitations from Horace. ) 

The feventh is infcribed to the poet’s Phyllis, and gives her a 
fhort and very entertaining piéture of the fafhions at that time pre- 
vailing among the fair fex at Paris and at London. i 

The eighth contains a magnificent elogium of Philofophy,. of tle 

ood fhe procures to buman life, of Newton, and of England. 

The ninth celebrates the merits of Fracaftorius, and his poem Sy- 
phillis, and rehearfes the avarice and boldnefs of the Europeansy 
who have difcovered a new world, and from thence. imported the 
dreadful difeafe which is the fubjeé& of Fracaftorius’s poem. | 

Fhe tenth epiftte was written to Euftachius Manfredi, to whom 
our author in{fcribed the edition of Francefco Zanotti’s Poems, 
which Algarotti had caufed to be printed at Florence, at his owt 
expence, and made their author a prefent of the whole edition. 
This was fomething yet more valuable than the fineft piece of poe- 
try ; it'was an action of uncommon generofity and friendfhip. 

In the eleventh, he paints a young beauty who happens to meet 
her lover in a folitary grove, in a very natural, picturefque, and 
fentimental manner. 

In the twelfth he utters his complaints of the decay of poetry in. 


Italy, traces its fource, and propofes its remedy. The 
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- The thirteenth, infcribed to Voltaire, contains an elogium of that 
poet, of the French nation, of Paris, and of feveral great and well- 
known French writers ; and his regrets of the unfortunate ftate of 
Italy. : , 

The fourteenth is dedicated to Mark Fofcarini, aVenetian noble. 
man afterwards raifed to the fupreme dignity. In this epiftle, Ve- 
nice and Florence are introduced as engaged in a conteft concerning 
the refpective merits and fuperiority of the illuftrious men produced 
by either. Venice prevails; her rival maintains only her advantage 
of the purity of the Italian idiom; * an advantage fhe would alfo 
yield to Venice, had Fofcarini already publifhed his excellent work 
on Venetian literature.” 

The fifteenth, to Lefbiz, breathes the tender fentiments of a 
faithful jover, who, after faur years abfence, for the firft time meets 
his miftrefs, adorned by the fimple and endearing-charms of nature 
ajone, and contrafts her beauty with all the artificial decorations 
of the Parifian nymphs. . 

The fixteenth, written from Venice to lord Hyde, the then am- 
baffador at Berlin, is a panegyric on the prerogatives of liberty, of 
Fngland, of its conftitution, &c. 

The feventeenth, and laft, celebrates the advantages of navigation, 
of arts and manufactures ; difplays the different ttates of France be- 
tore and after Golbert ; and afterwards the fertility of the Venetian 
dominions, and their productions, 

To thefe poetical epifties.a collection of familiar profe letters has 
been fubjoined, in thelaft of which the precept of Horace, Sepe fy-. 
lum vertas,.is exemplified and enforced by the practice of the beft 
writers of feveral agesand nations. It concludes his works with 4 
reflection too interefting not to be quoted by a.critic to a crowd of 
writers : 

‘ Bat then fome body will fay, You, Horace, Racine, Bettinelli, 
are engaged in a fine bufinefs indeed 5 to hear yourfelf cenfured and 
criticifed by a third and a fourth, and for ever to criticife your- 
._ felves. This; however, is neceflary to prevent the cries of the pub- 
lic. The emendation of works is the purgatory: of their authors, 
fays a wit; and we willadd, that through tiis purgatory only they 
Can arrive at permanent reputation and eternal glory.” 

After having imperceptibly extended our account of this excellent 
writer to the fourth extract, we take our affectionate farewell of 
him, without fuppofing any apology neceflary to the public for the 
length of our vifit. To be continually criticizing the faults of au- 
thors is fo dijagreeable a tafk, that we may be permitted to dwell 
with fondnefs on the produétions of an author highly refpeétable for 
his talte and knowledge, yet itill more endeared by the amiablenefs of 


his character and temper. 
— —— ooo 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


13. Differtation Critique fur la Vifion de Conftantin. Par M. [Abbé 
de Vuilenon, Dodeur de la Maifon et Societé de Sorbonne, Profe/- ; 
fear Royal de Theologte, et Cenfeur Royat, 12m0. 1% vol. Paris. 


HE apparition of the crofs, feen by Conttantine, while he was 
marching againft Maxentius, has been difputed r a legion of 
critics and philosophers, and afferted by divines and Chriftians, as 
Vou. ¥XXAVIL. April, 1774 » pis de- 
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_a decifive proof in favour of Chriftianity. One of the ftrongeft 
antagonifts of that vifion appears to have been M. du Chauffepied, 
who was copied by the French encyclopedifts ; and to M. du Voife- 
non we may juftly give the honour of having proved himfeif one of 
its molt able defenders. 


14. L’Eleve de la Raifen et dela Religion, ou Traité d'Education Phy- 
fque, Morale, et Didadtique. Par un Citoyen. 4 vols. 12m0. Paris. 


The firt volume contains the confideration of pbyfical education 5 
the fecond and third treat of moral education ; the fourth contains 
the confideration of the neceflary inftru&tions. To the whole, a 
fupplement has been annexed, concerning the education fuitable to 


the fair fex. 


15. L’Homme du Monde éclairé. Entretiens. Par M.Chaudon. 120, 
Paris. 
A defence of religion, in eighteen familiar converfations, without 
any oftentation of theological learning. 


16. Jacobi Vanierii Pradium Rufticum, &vo. Paris. 
This excelient poem cf the Jefuit Vaniere certainly deferves the 


honour it has received of being elegantly reprinted by Barbou, and 
added. to his fine collection of Latin claflics. 


17. L’ Homme de Lettres & Homme du Monde. Par M. de—(Bigni- 
court.) 120. Berlin. 

A variety of thoughts, reflexions, and maxims, colleéted under 
different heads ; fome of them original ; many of them inftructive 
for perfons of a thoughtful caft of mind ; others will not find 
either much pleafure or inftruction in this volume. 


18. Elettricifmo Artificiale di Giambatifta Beccaria, delle Scuole Pie, 
al Altecza Reale de Signor Duca di Chablais. 40. with Plates, 
Turin. 

The theory of ele&tricity is here traced from its beginning with 

method and perfpicuity, and confirmed and illuftrated by a variety . 

of experiments. 


19. L’Art du Peintre, Doreur, Veruifeur; Ouvrage utile aux Artifies 
ct aux Amateurs qui veulent entreprendre de Peindre, Dorer, et Vernir 
ioutes Sortes de Sujets en Batimens, Meubles, Bijoux, Equipages. En 
trois Partes Par le Sieur Watin, Peintre, Doreur, Verniffeur, 
Marchand de Couleurs, Dorures, et Vernis. Seconde Edition, revue, 
corricée, et conjiderablement augmentée. $0. Paris. 

It is chiefly on account of the great improvements and additions, 
that we take notice of this new edition of a valuable work. The 
ingenious author had been cenfured for having referved two parti- 
cular fecrets to himfelf and his family. He has now juftified himfelf 
with moderation, but with {pirit, by reprefenting the purport of his 
engagements to his readers; his exaétnefs in fulfilling them ; 
his pains and expence in inventing the two fecrets in queition, and 
his moral obligation of providing an honeft fubfittence for a nume- 
rous family. We think his juitification fenfible and fatisfactory ; 
and that his work entitles him to the gratitude of artilts. 

20. Memoire fur [Ufage ox Von eft d’enterrer les Morts dans les Eeglifes 
ct dans lV Enceinte des Villes. Par iM. Muret, Dod&eur-Medecin-Chi- 
rurcien de la Faculté de Medecine de Montpellier. vo. Dijon. 
Dr. Muret having been confulted concerning the probability of 

danger arifing from opening graves before the corples ws ger in 
em 
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‘them are entirely confumed, anfwered- with refiftlefs*ftrength of ar. 
ment, fupported by faéts, againft the fatal cuitom of burying the 
ad in churches, and even within towns m general. The academ 

of fciences at Dijon was fo much ftruck by his Memoire, as to caufe 
it to be prefented by their fecretary to the bifhop and the govern- 
ment of that capital, and moft earneftly to recommend it to their 


confideration. , 
This fubje&t certainly deferves the moft ferious confideration 


from every government; but efpecially from thofe of large cities 

crowded with inhabitants. 

21. Vie et Aventures de Pierre Pinfon, dit le Chevalier Bero, Cordelier 

. manqué, 2 vols. 12mo. Paris. : 

This writer is faid to have faithfully related his own actions and 
adventures. His narrative has an air of fimplicity and truth fuffi- 
cient to render it amufing, and fometimes even interefting ; but it is 
often rather too diffufive. 

22. La Phyfique des Dames, ou les Quatre Elemens ; Ouvrage utile pour 

difpofer a L Intelligence des Merveilles de la Nature. Par M. de Rot 
nay. 12m0. Paris. 

This Introduction cgntains not only general but accurate notions 
of nature perfpicuoufly explained ; with an expofition of the Co- 
pernican fyftem, and the divifions of the terreftrial globe, 

23. Traité des Lefions de laTete, par contre-coup, avec des Experiences 
propres a en éclairer la Do&rine. Par M. “Méhbée de la Touche, 
Maitre és Arts et en Chirurgie, ancien Chirurgien Major dans les Ar- 
mées du Roi, et Chirurgien en Chef de differens Hopitaux Frangois. 
12mo. Paris. 

This treatife, on one of the moft difficult fubjeéts in furgery, ap- 
pears to be the refult of a variety of accurate obfervations and expe- 
riments. 

S38 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


MEDICA L. 
24. An Examination of Mr. Henry’s Stri@ures on Glafs’s Mag- 
nefia. By Thomas Glafs, M.D. 8vo. 6d. Baldwin. 
Ss Bix great efteem in which Mr. Glafs’s magnefia has been 





held for many years, muft render the flighteft attack up- 

On its reputation interefting. The learned author of this Exa- 
mination, therefore, performs an acceptable fervice, not only to 
the faculty but to the public in general, in endeavouring by 
fair argument and juft reprefentation to vindicate fo ufeful a me- 
dicine from the charge which has been brought againft it by 
Mr. Henry, Apothecary at Manchefter, who advertifes a cal- 
cined magnefia, prepared by bimfelf. As it would be totally 
inconfiftent with the candour and impartiality of Reviewers, to 
adopt any of the invidious affertions or infinuations thrown out 
by the parties in this difpute, we fhall confine ourfelves to fuch 
facts and experiments as are effential towards elucidating the 
f{ubje&. | 
Before we proceed further, it will be proper to inform our 
readers of the nature of the charge produced by Mr. Henry again 
X 2 e 
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the magnetia in queftion. The charge is, that on attempting to 
diffolve in the vitriolic acid magnefia fold under the name of Mr. 
Glafs, by an agent of the prefent proprietor, at Manchefter, he 
{Mr. Henry) found the folution very imperfect, and on calcining 
half-the contents of a box, obferved that the magnefia contained 
no inconfiderable quantity of calcareous earth ; the pungency of it 
being very difagreeable in the mouth, and one fcruple of it im- 
pregnating an ounce of water almoft as ftrongly as fo muck 
Jime would have done. 

The very refpetable author whofe treatife now lies before us, 
in oppofition to the above allegation, recites an experiment 
which he made with fome of Gla{fs’s magnefia, and is thus re- 
lated. 


¢ Having in my poffeffion part of a box of Glafs’s magnefia, pre- 
pared by the prejent proprietor before Mr. Henry’s Striétures on it, 
advertifed in the public papers to be had_gratis, were publithed—[ 
filled with it, being firft powdered, a crucible, and covered it with 
another {maller erucible inverted. The crucibles after having been 
joined together, and clofed with a lute, fo that the magnefia might 
not contract any impurity from the fmoke, flame or afhes of the 
coals, were placed in a melting furnace, and kept ina ftrong melt- 
ing heat for near four hours. On feparating the crucibles, that 
which contained the magnefia did not appear to be half full. Some 
of this powder, thrown into water, made very acid with oil of vi- 
triol, produced no air bubbles, and therefore was thoroughly cal- 
cined. A great number of perfans, not at the fame, but at dif- 
ferent times, have been defired to tatte this calcined magnefia, with- 
out being told what it was, and being afked, what particular tafte 
it had, each of them declared it to be quire infipid. Now as all 
the magnefia, fold under the name of the late Mr. Glafs, has, as I 
am affured by the proprietor, been prepared with the fame ingre- 
dients, and exaétly in the very fame manner, if it had alfo been 
calcmed, and treated in the fame manner, in all refpeéts, it is 
hardly poilible, that one parcel of it, when calcined, fhould be 
quite infipid, and that other parcels of it thould have the very pun- 
gent and difagreeable taite of lime.” 

Another experiment is afterwards related, to invalidate the 
inference drawn by Mr. Henry from the atrempt which he made 
to diffolve Glafs’s magnefia in the vitriolic acid. 


¢ Toeighteen drops of oil of vitriol, fays he, diluted with an 
ounce of river water, were added, being firit reduced to a powder, 
twelve grains of Glafs’s magnefia, prepared by the prefent pro- 
srietor. The folution was very imperfect, and depofited a con- 
fiderable quantity of a white powder. But this very imperteé fo- 
lution of the magnefia in the vitrioiic acid~is not a tefit, as Mr. 
Henry himicif muit know, of its having been adulterated with a 
calcareous earth. For eight drops more of the oil of vitriol, added 
to the folution, entireiy difiolved the maguefia, and there was not 
the leait appearance of a white powder or fediment at the bottom 
of the glafs: To this lolution weve added half a grain of wathed 
chalk in powder, and three drops of ‘oil of ‘vitriol. The chalk, 
being faturated with that acid, fubfilted and formed a white even 
fediment or powder, Now as fo imall a quantity of a calcareous 


earth, added to a folution of magnetia, aaddaturated with the vi- 
triol.c 
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triolic acid, produced a white precipitate or powder; the abfence 
of a white precipitate or powder in the folution of Giafs'’s ma@® 
nefia, when it is fully faturated with the vitriolicacid, is an in- 
fallible fign and inconteftable proof, that this magnefia doth not 
contain any calcareous earth.” 


For the purpofe of making thefe experiments, the doétor in™ 
forms us, that he procured fpecimens of twenty-one different 
parcels of Giafs’s magnefia; eleven of which were fent to him 
by the perfon who prepared them, warranted to have been 
made at different times; the other ten fpecimens were collected 
from perfons who purchafed them for their own private ufe, at 
Oxford, London, Bath, and Exeter, fince the prefent proprietor 
of Glafs’s magnefia began to fupply the pablic with that me- 
dicine, 

In the courfe of this examination, the author 2firms, from 
the experiments which he has made, that Glafs’s magnefia is 
nearly a third part fpecifically lighter than Henry’s; and 
that it is as much fuperior in purity as it is-in lightnefs. 
Thefe remarks, we muft acknowledge, a-gue ftrongly in favour 
of the fuperiority of Glafs’s magnefia, and afford great pre- 
fumption againit the idea of its being debafed with calcareous 
earth, Let us now proceeed to Mr, Henry’s Reply. 


25. A Letter 30 Dr. Glafs, containing a Reply to bis Examination 
of Mr. Henry’s Stri@ures on the Magnefia, fold under the Name 
of the late Mr. Glafs. To which are added fome Further Tefti- 
monies in Support of the Truth of thofe Stri@ures. By Thomas 

Henry, Apothecary. 8vo. 64. Johnfon. 

Mr. Henry, after endeavouring to vindicate the reprefenta- 
tion he had formerly given, refpetting Glafs’s magnefia, applies 
himf-If to the confideration of the arguments and: experiments 
advanced by the learned phyfician at Exeter. His firft remark 
is On a paflage in the examination, which he treats with a de- 
gree of pleafantry, We thall lay before our readers both the 
text and the comment. 


‘« From the ftrong impregnation of water with Glafs’s magnefias 
i a Calcined ftate, it may be juftly concluded, that the more {unb- 
tilifed particles of that abforbent earth, when it has been firft pu- 
rified and refined toa certain degree, and afterwards deprived ef 
its fixed air by calcination, unite with, and are fafpended by the 
particles of water, in the fame manner as the more fubtilifed and 
finer particles of the calcareous clafs unite with and are ful- 
pended by them. But it doth not follow, that calcined magnefia is 
calcareous becaufe it partly diflolves in water as the calcined, cal- 
c2reous earths do,” 

« Let us try the orthodoxy of this theory by a fomewhat fimilar 
inftance: fuppofe you purchafe a filver tankard, and the firft time 
you drink any liquor impregnated with the vegetable acids out 
of it, you find yourfelf affected with the fymptoms of the colica 
piétonum. On adding a few drops of the volatile. tintture of ful- 
phur, or of a folution of orpiment to the acid liquor, you find it 
tocontain lead. The filver-imith is fent for, and with great wrath, 
charged with this {candalous adulteration, and the proofs poftixe 
Rid X 3 ad- 
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adduced. ‘* Pardon me, fir;’ fays he, ** appearances are indee 
againft me; but was you a perfect mafter of metallurgy you would 
ceafe to charge me with a fraud; for though filver in its common 
ftate, will not diffolve in the weaker acids, yet I am pofleffed of a 
fecret method of refining it to fuch a degree, that it fhall obtain 
the properties of lead, and like it diffolve in the weakeft acids. 
But you muft not, from thence, conclude that your tankard has 
any thing of a faturnine adulteration, becaufe your punch gives 

ou the colic of Poiétou, and you have difcovered a precipitate in 
it, of a kind which nothing but lead will form.” Now, fir, tell 
me honeftly, would you admit of this plaufible apology ? Would 
you not, rather, look upon it as mere evafive chicanery ?” 

The above paffage in the Examination, which, we appre- 
hend, refpeéts only the abfolute purity of the magnefia, is here 
converted by the refpondent into an infinuation unfavourable to’ 
the quality of that medicine ; but as no evidence whatever is 
produced in fupport of this charge, nor indeed is any fuch 
charge dire€&tly made, we cannot, confiftently with candour, 
acquiefce in the juftnefs of this facetious ftricture. . It would 
have been more to Mr. Henry’s purpofe, to have vindicated 
himfelf, in a fatisfa&tory manner, for affirming that his magnefia 
was patronized by the College of Phyficians, as, by his own ac- 
knowledgment, no fuch patronage was ever granted. , 

To this Reply is fubjoined the copy of a letter from Dr. Per- 
cival, phyfician at Manchefter, and another from Mr. Aikin, 
furgeon at Warrington, chiefly in favour of Mr. Henry’s repu- 
tation; for though each of thefe gentlemen mentions an expe- 
riment, Dr. Percival has not related the circumftances with his 
ufual precifion, and Mr. Aikin feems not to pretend to much 
acquaintance with Glafs’s magnefia. | 

We now come to the Refutation of Mr. Henry’s Strictures by 
the prefent proprietor of Glafs’s magnefia. 


26 A Refutation of Mr. Henry’s Stri@ures on Glafs’s Magnefia ; 
Supported by a S:ries of Experiments made under the In/peGion of 
many Gentlemen of the Faculty, in the Univerfity of Oxford. 
To which is annexed, A Recommendaiory Letter from the late cele- 
brated Dr. Huxham. By the prefent Proprietor of Glals’s Mag- 
nfia. $vo. 64. W. Davis. 


The author of this Refutation, who, we are informed,” paid 
fifteen hundred pounds to the late Mr. Glafs for the property of 
his method of making magnefia, lays before the public the copy 
of two affidavits relative to this tranfaétion. ‘The firft is the af- 
fidavit of Mr. Glafs, declaring, that he had fully communi- 
cated to the purchafer his method of making magnefia; and the 
other is, that of the prefent proprietor afirming, that he has 
conftantly adhered to the method prefcribed to him by Mr. 
Glafs for preparing that medicine. Thefe affidavits, we are 
told, haye been pubiithed with the view of invalidating an in- 
finuation fuppofed to be implied in the charge produced by Mr. 
Henry, that the prefent proprietor was not thoroughly initrued 


in Mr. Glafs’s peculiar art of preparing magnefia alba. = 
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fha'l prefent our readers with the experiments related in this re~ 
futation, made in the prefence of fome or all of the four follow- 
ing gentlemen of the faculty, in the univerfity of Oxford; via: 
Dr. Smith, Dr. Vivian, Dr. Parfons, and Dr. Wall. 


* Experiment I. Twelve grains of Glafs’s magnefia, reduced toa © 
powder, were added to twenty. fix drops of oil of vitriol, diluted in 
one ounce of fnow-water ; a flight effervefcence enfued, the magne- 
fia was completely diffolved, and the liquor perfeétly colourlefs and 
tran{parent in eight minutes. 

i ar experiment correfponds exactly with that made by Dr. 
afs. 

‘ Exp. II. Twelve grains of Mr. Henry's magnefia, reduced toa 
powder, were added to twenty fix drops of oil of vitrio!, diluted in 
one ounce of {fnow-water ; a violent effervefcence enfued, and tho* 
the magnefia feemed to be diffolved, yet the liquor acquired a yel- 
low tinge, and a fenfible precipitation was found at the bettom of 
_ the glafs the next day. 

* Exp. III, Six grains of Glafs’s magnefia, calcined in the Mu- 
feum, were added to thirty-two drops of oil of vitriol, diluted with 
three ounces of fnow-water; the liquor without any ethervefcence 
became perfeétly colourle(s and tran{parent in a few minutes, and 
no precipitation enfued ever afterwards. 

‘Exp. 1V. Six grains of Mr. Henry’s calcined magnefia, bought 
of his agent Mr. Johnfon in London, were added to thirty-two drops 
of oil of vitriol, diluted with three ounces of fnow-water. The mix- 
ture continued for feveral minutes opake and milky: fix drops 
more of the acid were added ; but {till the mixture continued opake: 
after fome minutes fix drops more were added, and ftill the folu- 
tion continued imperfe& : then were added fix drops more, making 
in all fifty drops, after which the liquor became tranfparent; buta 
precipitation that had been forming in the courfe of the experiment 
remained undiffolved, and was found on examination, two days af- 
terwards, by the above gentlemen, in the fame undiffolved ftate. 

‘Exp. V. Totwo fcruples of Glafs’s calcined magnetia were added 
two ounces of fnow-water. The mixture was allowed to ftand for 
fome time, then fhaken violently, and afterwards filtered. The lie 
quor when filtered was perfeétly tranfparent, and whem taited by the 
above gentlemen, was found to be free from any caufticity or refem- 
blance to the. tafte of lime-water. 

* Exp. VI. To two fcruples of Mr. Henry's calcined magnefia 
were added two ounces of fnow-water. The mixture was allowed 
to ftand for fome time, then fhaken violently, and afterwards filter- 
ed. The liquor when filtered was perfeétly tranfparent, and when 
tafted by the above gentlemen, was found to be fFbe from any caufti- 
city or refemblance to the tafte of lime-water.—Ob/ferve, the incon= 
fiderable tafte, to whatever cau(fe it might be owing, of both the wa» 
ters in the two laft experiments, were precifely the fame. 

‘ Exp. VII. To an equal but {mall quantity of each of the above 
filtered waters were added twelve drops of oil of vitriol ; no fepara- 
tion enfued, nor any precipitation afterwards in either ; but on add- 
ing twelve drops of oil of vitriol to a {mall quantity of Jime-water, 
although no feparation appeared immediately, yet next day, the 
bottom and fides of the glafs were covered with fine needle-like 
cryftals. 

: Exp. VIII. On impregnating fome fnow-water, that had been 
filtered from a quantity of Glafs’s calcined magnefia, with fixed or 

X4 facti- 
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factitious air, no precipitation enfued at the time or ever after- 
wards.—On impregnating the fame water with a like quantity of 
Mr. Henry’s, a perceptible fediment was found at the bottom of thé 
glafs the day-after the experiment had been performed, 

* Exp. IX. On impregnating a {mall quantity of lime-water with 
fixed or factitious air, a confiderable opacity immediately enfued, 
and next day the bottom of the glafs was found covered: with preci- 
pitated lime. 2: 

From a table with which the author of the Refutation pré- 

fents us, of the fpecific gravity of Glafs’s and Henry’s mag- 
nefia, calcined and uncalcined, and of other calcareous fub- 
ftances, it appears that the {pecific gravity of Glafs’s magnefia 
not calcined, is to that of Henry’s nat calcined, as 44 to 835 
and of Glafs’s magnefia calcined, to Henry’s calcined, as 22 to 
62 +. According to an experiment made by: Dr. Giafs, the 
ratio is nearly as 2to 3. * “How great therefore, fays the au- 
thor before us, is the difproportion between thefe two kinds of 
magnefia, in the very criterion which ig vniverfally admitted to 
be the moft unqueftionable teft of their purity !”’ 
’ In a poftfcript to this Refutation, we find the copy of a letter 
from the late celebrated Dr. Huxham at Plymouth to Mr. Glafs 
at Oxford, thanking him for 4 box of his magnefia, which h¢ 
had received, and affirming it to be greatly fuperior in lights 
nefs, brightnefs, {mcothnels, and goodnefs, to any he had ever 
feen from abroad or at home. 

We hall conclude our account of thefe three productions on 
magnefia with a few obfervations on the evidence which they 
contain. 

By what fatality it happened that all thofe parcels of Glafs’s 
magnefia on which Mr. en made his experiments, betrayed 
a mixture of calcareous earth, we will not pretend to determine ; 
but fuch a fa& mutt certainly appear ery extraordinary, when 
we are informed, on the authority of Dr. Glafs, that out of 
twenty-one parcels of magnefia, fold under the fame denomi- 
nation, and which he procured at different times, from different 
perfons and places, not ope difcovered the fmalleft fign of the 
combination of any calcareous fubitance. This obfervation af- 
fords ground to prefume that the pretended impurity of .Glafs’s 
magnefia, admitting the fact to be inconteftible, fo feldom 
happens, that it cannot affect the general reputation of the 
medicine. One point, however, feems ‘to be fully afcertained, 
both: by the author ‘of the Examination and Refutation, which 
is, that with refpect to the effential quality of /ightne/s, Glafs’s 
magnefia is greatly fuperior'to Mr. Henry’s. A regard to juf- 
tice obliges us to add, that when we confider the very refpectable 
charafters of the learned gentlemen of the faculty, by or in 
prefence of whom the fevera]l experiments in vindication of 
Glafs’s magnefia were made, we cannot entertain the {mallet 
doubt of the purity of that medicine. 


27. An 
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27. Poems, by Mr. Jerningham. 8ve Robfon. 


The principal poems of which this publication confifts; have 
already come under our notice, as they have been feparately 
given to the pyblic. We are pleafed to fee them colleéted into 
a volume, ia which, not only their’ exiftence, which in- their 
former ftate was precarious, will become durable, but they alfo 
appear to greater advantage, by having received various emen- 
dations. ‘There are in this colle&tion two poems which have 
not before been publifhed ; one An Epitaph on a very youn 
Lady ; the other an elegant compliment to Mr. Mafon, whic 
we here prefent to our readers. 


‘To Mr. Mafon, the day before he publithed his ** Englith 
Garden.” ? , : 


‘ Ye whom the ray of genius warms, 
Whom .fancy moves, and nature charms 
Difmifs amufement’s idle toy, " 
Sufpend the joys that know to cloy, 
¥o higher pleafure dare afpire, 
To-morrow Mafon wakes his lyre. 

‘ This lyre the weeping Mules faid, 
Was as it lay on Mona’s head * . 
Stol’n by an angel in the night 
And born to Heav’n’s etherial height: _ 
Not fo—this lyre was lately found, 

By Nature in her garden ground, 
Interid in flowers of rich perfume, 
While Flora watch'd the fragrant tomb. 

‘ Bright ‘Nature caft a fond furvey, 
Then brufh'd the thading flowers away: 
With her owh wreath the chords entwin‘d, 
Then to the bard the hell refign’d, 

And he to favour ‘her defire, 
To-morrow wakes the long-loft lyre.’ 


The Nunnery, which formerly ftood at the head of our au- 
thar’s pieces, is now placed at the end of the volume, which 
confequently concludes with the Epitaph. We hope Mr. Jer- 
ningham does not mean to infinuate by this that he is dead to 


the literary world, which would fuftain in him a very confider- 
able lofs. ms *. = ae 


-28. An Heroie Poffcript to the Public, occafioned by their favour- 
: able Reception of alate Heroic Epifile to Sir William Chambers, 

Kat. &c. By the Author of that Epifiles ato. 1s. Almon. 

There is the fame harmony of numbers, the fame delicacy of 
fatire in this’ Poiticript, as in the Heroic Epiftle. But the au- 
thor has no particular object in view. The ftrokes of his poetic 
fcourge are given by the way; and the whole is a fort of pre- 
Jade to fome greater work in contemplation. 





* Alluding to Caractacus. - 
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**Tis but to try his ftrength that now he fports 
With Chinefe gardens, and with Chinefe courts : 
But if that country claim a graver ftrain, 

If real danger threat fair Freedom’s reign, 

If hireling p**rs, in proftitution bold, 

Se}\ her as cheaply as themfelves they fold ; 

Or they, who honour'd by the people's choice, 
Again that people lift their rebel voice, 

And, bafely crouching for their paltry pay, 

Vote the beft birthright of her fons away, 

Permit a nation’s in-born wealth to fly 

In mean, unkingly prodigality ; 

Nor, ere they give, afk how the fums were fpent, 
So quickly fquander’d, tho’ fo lately lent—— 

If this they dare; the thunder of his fong, 
Rolling in deep-ton'd energy along, 

Shall ftrike, with truth’s dread bolt, each mifcreant’s name; 
Who, dead to duty, fenfelefs e’en to fhame, 
Betray’d hiscountry. Yes, ye faithlefs crew, 
His mufe’s vengeance fhall your crimes purfue, 
Stretch you on fatire’s rack, and bid you lie 

Fit garbage for the hell-hound, Infamy.’ 


29. A Familiar Epifile to the Author of the Heroic Epiftle to Sir 
William Chambers, and of the Hercic Poftfcript io the Public. 
ato. 15.6d. Wilkie. 

‘This writer thinks it as vain and ridiculous to fuppofe, that 

a reformation can be effeéted, in the political principles of any 

fet of men, by the pen of a fatirift, as it would be to boaf of 

commanding the Englifh navy, and directing the motions of a 

king, by acouplet. If any thing, he fays, comes peculiarly 

within the province of ridicule, it is the vanity and folly of fuch 
an attempt. The purport of this piece is to ridicule the author 
of the Heroic Epifile, for the vanity of his pretenfions in the 

Poftfcript. There is as much fmartnefs and humour in this 

performance, as can be well expected on fo barren a fubject. 


30. The Patron. A Satire. gto. 15. Flexney. 

‘This poem is written in a defultory manner, and what fatire 
it contains has not much poignancy ; but in fome paflages, par- 
ticularly the beginning, the author produces ingenious fenti- 
ments: We fhall leave the truth of the following line to be af- 
certained by a future experiment. 

¢ But [know none, and not a mufe knows me.’ 


31. The Mufe in a Fright; or, Britannia’s Lamentation: A Rhap- 
Jody. Containing a fuccin& Account of the Rije and Progre/s of 
Britith Liberty, and the Efablifoment of the Prefs; with ibe Me- 
thods now taking to defirey it. In which will be dijplayed, a 
Number of whole Length’Chara&ers, &c. 410. 15. 6d. Bew. 
Tt would be unjuft to criticife with rigour a Rhapfody which 

the author profeffes to have been produced in a fright. The 

beft we can do, therefore, is to comfort the poor mufe, by af- 
furing her that there is no ground for the prefent Lamentation. 


32. The 
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32> The Apofate Eccefiafie, a Porm; Being Cadid Animadwer- 


fions on that rev. Mock-Patriot Parfon H**ne. 400. 15. Bew. 
How long is the public to be peftered with the ftale accufa- 
tions and recriminations of mock-patriots againft each other ! 


33- The Efate-Orators; a Town Eclogut. fo. 1s. Evans, 

The author of this Eclogue burlefques the pompous. and. bom- 
bait advertifements of certain a&tioneers. The ridicule is well- 
founded, and frequently expofes the abfurdity in a rifible 
light. 

34. The Progrefs of Gallantry; a poetical Effay. In Tbree Cantos. 
gio. 15.64. Do ‘ 

The three Cantos of this poem defcribe the attachment of 
the male to the female fex, in childhood, youth, and a more 
advanced ftage of life. The fubje& is naturally delineated, 
and the verfification flows eafily in a meafure of eight fyl- 
lables. 


35. Hero and Leander, a Poem. From the Greek of Mufeus. 
4to. 25. Ridley. 

The original of this poem is generally afcribed to Mufeus the 
Grammarian, and is more confpicuous for the amour which it ce- 
lebrates, than for the beauties of compofition. Though inferior 
to the claffical productions of antiquity, itis, however, aot de- 
ftitute of merit. The verfion here publifhed is in blank-verfe, 
and is executed in a ftyle of medusocrity. 


36. Corin and Olinda: a Legendary Tale. In Three Partse By 

Richard Teede. 4fo. 15. 6d. Bew. Z 

Poetical compofitions which reprefent virtue in diftrefs, feldom 

fail to excite fympathy in the readers, and derive a degree of 

reflected merit from the nature of the fubjeé&t. Without par- . 

tiality, however, we may admit this tale to be written in an 
agreeable ftrain of fimplicity. 


37. Sophronia aad Hilario: an Elegy. By Charles Crawford, 
Efq. 4to. 1s.6d. Becket. 

The firft part of this Elegy paints in lively colours the per- 
fonal accomplifhments and connubial happinefs of thofe who are 
the fubje&t of the poem. The fcene foon afterwards ch 
when Hilario is cut off by a fatal incident, and Sophronia is 
plunged in inconfolable affli€tion. The Elegy is rather defcrip- 
tive than fentimental, but the whole is marked with a plaintive 
ftrain of poetry. 


8. The Advantage of Misfortune. A Poem. 4to. 1s. Ridley. 
*This little ream Me in imitation of Parnell’s Hermit, is 
not deftitute of merit, although the fentiments it inculcates are 
exceedingly liable to obje€tion. ~ 
39- Au Elegy on the Fears of Death. 4to. 15.64. Bell. — 
The moral tendency of this piece is to alarm the finner, by 
reprefenting to him fome of the awful circumftances of death ; 


and, on the other hand, to reconcile the good man to that for- 
suidable 
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midable event, by prefenting to his view fome of the happy ef-- 
feéts of a religious life. 

‘The two following flanzas, indifcriminately extraéted, will 
give the reader a more adequate idea of the author’s poetical ta- 
lents than any thing we can fay upon the fubjeé&. 


‘ Time finifhed ;—an eternity begun 
Man's great Redeemer will from high defcend : 
His bright effulgence fhall outfhine the fun 
Iilumining the world, from end to end. 


« Myriads of feraphs will compofe his train, 
Sounding their clanging trumps, remote and near: 
Alternate hallelujahs (rapturous ftrain !) 
h* empyrean pierce and rend the welkin’s ear.” 


This elegy is the produétion of Dr. Trufler. 


P Onl: bk Tot C AnkB 


40. The Right of the Britifn Legiflature to tax the Colonies conf- 

‘dered, in a Letter to the right honourable Lord North. S8wvo. 64. 

Henderfon. 

‘The author of this pamphlet appears againft the right of the 
Britith legiflature to tax the colonies ; and difapproves of the 
meafures lately adopted with refpec&t to Bofton, on account ef 
their involving the innocent and guilty in the fame fate. His 
arguments are fometimes of a Methediitical nature, being drawn 
from the fcripture; and when derived from other confiderations, 
they have not any weight which can entitle them to the attention 
of thofe who would examine the fubje& on the principles of the 
Britifh conftitution, 


41. A Letter to the right rev. Father in God, William Lerd Bifhop 
of Chefter ; on Occafiin of bis Sermon preached before the Houfe of 
Lords, on Monday, January 31, 1774. &y Andrew Hender- 
fon. 8vo. 6¢. Henderfon.. 


This Letter confifts of fome animadverfions on the following 
paflage in the bifhop of Chefter’s difcourfe; viz. ‘* The no- 
bility of Scotland and Ireland, who, upon very different 
grounds, had feduced their countries into rebellion, had as little 
reafon to be pleafed with their fucceffes; they in a fhort time 
loft that confequence, with which they had been flattered, be- 
came flaves to their own inftruments, and were controlled by the 
feditious clergy in every operation.”” 

Mr. Henderfon infifts, that the nobility of Scotland did not 
feduce their country into rebellion; that the country in ge- 
neral did neither begin a war from mercenary views, nor Be 
come aconquered nation intheevent. | 
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42. Some Account of the Siate of Religion in London: in Four 
Letters to a Friend in the Country. 8vo. 18.6a. Mathews. 
The work of fome pious well-meaning perfon, among thé 

frequenters of the Lock-Chapel, or the Tabernacie. , 


43> A Sere 
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43. 4 Sermon preached before the Incorporated Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gofpel in Foreign Parts, at their Anniverfary 
Meeting in the Parifo Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, on Friday, 
Feb. 18, 1774. By the right rev, Edmund, Lord Bifbop of 
Carlifle. 470, 1s. Harrifon. | 
If the Chriftian difpenfation be really calculated for the higheft 

improvement and happinefs of mankind, it may be afked, why 

is it fo flow!y and fo partially promulged ? 

In the fo mer part of this difcourfe the learned author fuggefts 
fome obfervations, which afford a fatisfa€tory anfwer to this 
queflion. In the /atter, he recommends fome few precautions to 
the fociety and their miffionaries in the execution of their bene- 


yolent defign. 

44. The Duellif, a Bravo to Goa, anda Coward to Man; and 
therefore, impoffible to be ** A Man of Honour.” Being a Difm 
courfe preached in the City, and at the Court-End of the' Town. 
By the rev. William Scott, M. 4. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 

This difcourfe confifts of extracts from South, Hildrop, and 
elany ; without any appearance of elegance or tafte in the com- 
pilation ; but is publifhed with a good defign. 


CONTROVERSIAL 


As. 4 Letter to the moff reverend the Lord Archbifoxp of Canter- 
bury, on the prefent Oppofttion to any further Reformation. 8vo. 
64. Johnfon. 

The author of this letter, who is a zealous advocate for the 
repeal of fubfcriptions, infifts, ‘ that the archbifhop muft in 
“juftice be confidered as anfwerable, not only for his perfonal op- 
pofition to the good work of reformation, whether that oppo- 
fition be open or covert, pofitive or negative; but anfwerable 
alfo for the effect of his influence,’ 

We can only fay, that if an angel were the archbifhop of 
Canterbury at this crifis, it would not be in his power to fatisfy 


all parties. 


) NO .V £ LS. 
46, The School for Hufband:. Written by a Lady. 2 vols. 12me, 


6s. Bew. 

We are not without fufpicion that in anonymous publications, 
the words written ty a /ady are fometimes made ule of to pre- 
clude the feverity of criticifm ; but as Reviewers are generally 
churls and greybeards, this piece of fief? very feldom anfwers 
the purpofe intended.—Whether or not the work before us be 
really written by a Jady, is neither known to us, nor of the leaft 
confequence. Had it been deftitute of merit, jutice to our 
readers would have prevented our fuffering it to pafs ancenfured ; 
but as it poflefles no fmall fhare of ufeful entertainment we can- 
not deny it that tribute of praife, to which it is juftly entitled. 

The fable of the piece is admirably well cal.ulated to check 
the fafhionable vice of keeping miftreffes, by fetting inthe fronach 
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light many inconveniencies of which that praétice is produt- 
tive. 

The diftreffes of Dathwcod, the hero of the piece, owing to 
his conneftions with a Mifs Bellers, previous to his marriage, 
are fuch as render him truly an obje& of pity ; and the ftriking 
contraft betwixt the behaviour of his miftrefs, which caufes thofe 
diftreff2s, and that of his wife, which aims only at removing 
them, affords an excellent leffon in favour of conjugal engage- 
ments. 

It is difficult, without deing injury to this work, to make an 
extract from it, as any part would appear to difadvantage, unlefs 
the reader were acquainted with many minute particulars of the 
ftory, which cannot conveniently be enumerated ; we fhall, 
therefore, content ourfelves with affuring our readers, that 
our fenfibility has been greatly affected in the perufal of this per- 
formance, which is calculated to promote the intereits of vir- 
tue. 


47. The Hiftory of Lord Stanton. 4 Novel. By a Gentleman of 
the Middle-Temple. Aachor of the Trial, or Hiftory of Charles 
Horton. 5 we/s. 12m0. 15s. Vernor. 

Whatever the malice of difappointed authors may prompt 
them to alledge, we are always defirous of faying as much in fa- 
vour of the publications which come under our notice as they 
deferve. A€tuated by this inclination, we declare, that thefe 
five volumes are well printed, on good paper, contain a reafon- 
able number.of pages, and may afford amufement to many of 
the fub{cribers to Circulating Libraries. 


48. The Orphan Swains; or London contagious tothe Country. 
A Novel. By a young Libertine Reformed. 2 vols, t2mo. Os 
Snage. 

If writing fach novels as the prefent be the beft effect of this 
young libestine’s reformation, he might, for any good his re+ 
formation has produced, have remained unreformed {ftill. 

As the two volumes do not contain 300 pages, the publifher 
will be no very great fufferer when the work (as probably it foon 
will) 1s conveyed 
in vicum vendentem thus & odores, 

Et piper, & quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 


49: The New/paper Wedding ; cr an Advertifiment for a Hufband. 
4 Novel. Found.d on Incidents which were in Confequence of an 
Advertif:ment that atpeared in the Dail; Advertifer of Jaly 29, 
1772. Including a Number of Original Letters on the Subje8 of 
Live and Marriage. 2 vels. 12mo. 65. Snagg. 

Copies of a great many letters, generally very infipid ones, 
received, or faid to be received, in confequence of the adver- 
tifement mentioned in the title. We have taken the trouble to 
read them through, in order, had we met with one which would 
bave been worthy of our reader’s notice, to have tranfcribed it. 
Our feareh bas, however, been in vain; and we fhould be very 
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forry that any other lady, who may think proper to advertife fot 


a hufband, fhould, by pablifhing che letters fhe may receive om 
that account, fubjeét us to a like difagreeable tak. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


50. The Lives of Sir Matthew Hale, Kat. Lord Chief Fuffice of 
England; Wilmot, Zar] of Rochefter, and Queen Mary. 
Written by Bifoop Burnet.- 8vo. 45. boards. Davies. 


Thefe biographical pieces and their author are fo well known 
to every man of letters, that it is unneceflary for us to trouble 
our readers with a particular account of their refpective merits. 
We fhall only obferve, that this edition is neatly printed in a com- 
modious form. F 


51. The Divine PrediGions of Daniel and St. John demonffrated, in 
a Symbolical Theclogical D:fértation on Cox’s Mufeum. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory. And a Dedicatory Epiftle ta the 
Bifocp of Gloucefter.. 410. 156 6d, Wheble. 


Some writers have injured revelation by their injudicious com- 
ments, by their chimerical interpretations of fcriptural pro- 
phecies, by their firft- and fecondary fenfes, their arguments 
. founded on imaginary types and fymbols, &c. The author of 
this production, who is a writer of fome humour, pretends, 
upon the fame principles, to difcover Cox’s Mufeum in the pro« 
phecy of Daniel and the Apocalypfe of St. John. 


52. New Refl-Gions on the Errors committed in both Sexes, before 
and after Marriage. By a young Lady. S8wvo. 1s. Bew. 

We here meet with many juft obfervations on the manners of 
the times; and the reflections which the author draws from 
them are fuch as deferve the attention of thofe who woald en- 
deavour to avoid unhappinefs in the married ftate. 


53- 4 Critical Enquiry into the Legality of Proceedings confequent 
of the late Gold A@. Reflections on the faid AP; Explanations 
re/peing Debafement; and cafual Remarks on the Nature, Par 
Value, and Apportionment of our Gold and Silver Coinage. Sve. 
Is. Owen, 

The writer of this pamphlet inveighs moft furioufly againt 
the late gold aét, and tells us, ‘ that the natural confequences 
thereof has given every difcerning man a clear and intelligent 
idea, how much the love of equal juftice propagates its divine 
influence, and revels in the hearts of every rank and degree of 
the human fpecies, from the grand financier down to the little 
dirty pedlar who deals in money, and keeps open fhop to traffic 
in coined gold, exprefsly contrary to law.’ In this or a fimilar 
manner our author raves through the firft pages of his per. 
formance, and then proceeds to inform the reader, that * 44 £ 
guineas cut from a pound of gold, are not equal toa pound of 
go'd in weight, but are conidered as of equal value in cur- 
rency, 
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rency ; that is, from 5760 grains, or a pound weight troy, 22 5 
grains are firft deducted; and the remaining quantity, 5737 3 
grains, is cut into 44 } guineas, or 46]. 14s. 6d.’ This is the 

afis upon which our author raifes his fubfequent calcu- 
Jations. 

This. deduction of 22 grains upon the pound weight, he 
pretends is prefcribed by the mint indenture, in which it 1s ftated 
that the mafter fhall coin 44 3 guineas out of a pound of gold, 
and be allowed in cafe of default for remedy zZof a carat, and 
the mafter is to deduét out of each coined guinea, half a grain. 
Whether our author has not made fome miftake in tranfcribing’ 
from the mint account, or how it is to be underftood; we know 
not; yet this we do know, that every guinea coined at the 
Tower mint weighs, or is intended to weigh, 5 dwts. g } grains. 
Now 444 fuch guineas certainly weigh 5762 3 grains, which is 
about 2 grains more than the pound weight. However admit 
a guinea fo coined to weigh only ¢ dwts. 9 grains, it is then 
evident that 44 } guineas will fall fhort of the pound weight 
by no more than 19 } grains, which are not equal to 22 i grains, 
the deduétion contended for by this anonymous author, who 
very ingenioufly fixes the weight of a new coined guinea at 
dwts. 8 $ grains; and then tells us that * if in this light (money 
we fuppofe he means) the government coin ten thoufand pound 
weight of gold, and from each pound weight deduct 22 } 
grains, there is taken from the whole 38 1b. 7 oz. 10 dwts. 20 
grains amounting to 1691 guineas, or 17767. 315. the which 
{um in every 10,000 pound weight coined, is fo much propor- 
tionally loft to each individual, who fells or pays light gold at 
34 175. 103d, the ounce.’ The fallacy of this fort of calculation 
1s, we think, too obvious to need any refutation. 

There is fomething fo very curious in our author’s mode of 
forming comparifons, that we cannot omit taking notice of the 
following, which feems a mafterpiece of the kind: page 35, 
¢ A wafhed guinea looks like a girl in a morning, who has 
deftroyed the vivid frefhnefs of her natural complexion with 

aint, or like a fifh (a gold fi we fuppofe is here meant) that 
as been long out of the fiream, a battered beau, Or a worn out 
firampet.’ : 

As we have taken confiderable liberty in reviewing this pam- 
phlet, we beg leave to affure the unknown author, that we are 
ready to retract the me we have formed of it, when he 
fhali be pleafed ro realize the troth of his own inveftigation at 
page 41, where it is faid that * a guinea fhould weight 5 dwts. 


" . . 1 > >. 
9 grains 25 ; from which dedyéting 22 > grains, remains 5 dwts. 


$ grains oy 
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